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The fourteenth annual meeting of the Min- 
nesota Library Association was held in Aus- 
tin on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, Oct. 
25, 26 and 27, 1906. Fifty-five persons regis- 
tered, of whom thirty were. librarians, 
twenty-two trustees, one binder, one clergy- 
man, and one superintendent of schools. 

The first session was held in the lecture 
room of the Carnegie Library on Thursday 
evening. There was an attendance of 200 
at this session, the people of Austin thus 
showing their deep interest in library mat- 
ters. Mr. F. I. Crane, president of the Li- 
brary Board, introduced Hon. Geo. H. Sutton, 
Mayor of Austin, who gave a brief address 
of welcome. Miss Maud van Buren followed 
with the president’s address on “The Social 
Side of the Librarian’s Life.” The presi- 
dent then called upon Miss Countryman, li- 
brarian of the Minneapolis Public Library, 
one of the founders of the association to give 
some account of its organization and growth. 
There were only five present at the first 
meeting in an obscure corner of the old 
Capitol Building in St. Paul. At that time 
there were scarcely a dozen public libraries 
in the entire state, and no library buildings 
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| outside of Minneapolis, with the exception 


| of remodeled buildings at 
| Taylor’s Falls. 








Newport and 
The association has grown 
with the library movement in Minnesota 
until now about forty libraries are represent- 
ed in its membership. 

After these preliminary addresses, the re- 
mainder of the evening was devoted to the 
interests of the trustee. Papers were read 
by Mr. W. D. Willard of Mankato, and Mr. 
J. N. Nicholsen of Blue Earth on “The Train- 
ing of the Trustee,’’ and by Mr. A.. P. Gove 
of Rochester on “The Whole Duty of the 
Trustee,” followed by a free discussion of 
the various problems confronting library 
boards, after which the trustees present 
held a meeting to discuss the organization 
of a “Trustees’ section.” Meanwhile the 
librarians and visitors adjourned to the 
main floor of the library where an informal 
reception was held. 

The subject for the Friday morning ses- 
sion was “Every-day Problems.” Papers 
were presented as follows: 

“Loaning One or Two Books at a Time 
and Loaning Reference Books’ by Miss 
Josephine Powell, St. Peter Public Library; 
“Renewals, Transfers and Seven-day Books,” 
by Miss Josephine Cloud, Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Library; ‘Fines,’ by Miss Mabel Stern- 
er, Winona Public Library; “Buying Foreign 
Books for a Small Library,” by Miss Arabel 
Martin, Red Wing Public Library; “Sunday 
Opening,” by Mrs. Alice A. Lamb, Litchfield 
Public Library; “Library House-keeping,” 
by Miss Sarah E. LeCrone, Faribault Public 
Library; and Miss Alice Farr, Mankato 
Normal School Library. Each paper was 


followed by a full discussion and inter- 
change of experience and if not all the 








every-day problems were solved, evéry li- 
brarian went home with more courage to 
meet her every-day problems, realizing that 
many of them are due to unnecessary re- 
strictions and that others can only be solved 
by patience, and common sense. 

At two o’clock, a traveling library round 
table was conducted by Miss Countryman, 
who was the originator of the traveling 
library movement in Minnesota. A full 
account of this meeting appears in another 
column. 


Owing to the inclement weather and bad 
roads the contemplated drive was aban- 
doned, but a goodly delegation under the 
guidance of Mr. Crane visited Lafayette 
Park and other places of interest. At six 
o’clock the members of the Ladies’ Floral 
Club, the Ladies’ Musical Club, the Art and 
Travel Club and the Stoddard Club enter- 
tained the members of the association and 
a few other invited guests in the parlors of 
the Congregational Church. A delicious 
supper was served in the dining-room, and 
a delightful social hour intervened before 


the evening session, which was held in the | 


After a piano solo by 
Rev. W. E. Knopf, 


church at 8 o’clock. 
Miss Alwine Rehman, 
the pastor of the church, introduced the 
speaker of the evening, Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, a trustee of the St. Paul Public 
Library. His subject, “National Material- 
ism and the Public Library,” was 
handled in a scholarly manner, show- 
ing a wide grasp of the problems of 
our national life and education. The ad- 
dress was marked with the saving grace of 
humor, full of for better 
social service. 


and inspiration 
The subject of the Saturday morning ses- 
“The Public School and the Public 
was discussed by Mr. W. F. Kunze, 


sion, 
Library,” 


Supt. of Red Wing Public Schools, and also | 


a library trustee, from the standpoint of the 
school, and Mrs. Flora C. Conner of the 
Austin Public Library from the standpoint 
of the library. 
gestions for between 


closer co-operation 


school library and public ijibrary, and their | 


possible consolidation under some conditions 


called forth an animated discussion. Asa 
result of this discussion, a legislative com- 
mittee was appointed consisting of Mr. 


Kunze, Mrs. Conner and Miss Countryman to 
work for an amendment of the law which 
should accomplish the desired result. 








Mrs. Conner’s original sug- | 


9 








A committee from the trustees recom. 
mended an amendment to the constitution 
allowing library boards to become memberg 
of the association with a membership fee of 
$2.00 and annual dues of $1.00, this entitling 
each member of such boards to a vote at 
meetings of the association. 

Another amendment provided for the or. 
ganization of a Trustees’ section, and this 
section was duly organized under the tem. 
porary chairmanship of Mr. J. N. Nicholsep, 
Officers of the section were elected ag fo. 
lows: Mr. W. D. Willard, Mankato, Chair. 
man, Mr. A. P. Gove, Rochester, Vice. 
Chairman, Mr. J. N. Nicholsen, Blue Earth, 
Secretary. The following resolutions were 
adopted: 

Whereas, The State Library Association 
has had so pleasant a meeting, be it 

Resolved, That our sincere thanks be ex. 
tended to the Austin Librarian, and to the 
library directors and their wives, and the 
club women of Austin, who have contrib: 
uted to our pleasure and entertainment. 

Resolved, That we spreaa upon our min- 
utes an expression of our satisfaction at 
the new and important step taken by the 
library trustees in forming a section of this 
Association. 

A report of the nominating committee 
was then called for. The chairman being 
| absent, Mrs. Fleming read the same: For 
president, Miss Lettie Crafts, of the State 
University Library, Minneapolis; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Flora C. Conner, Librarian of 
the Austin Public Library. The officers of 
secretary and treasurer being so closely re 
lated, it was deeided to combine the two, and 
Miss Elizabeth Clute, of St. Paul, was nom- 
inated for secretary-treasurer. For execu- 
tive committee, Miss Clara F. Baldwin, 
Secretary of the State Library Commission, 
St. Paul, and Miss Arabel Martin, Librarian 
of the Red Wing Public Library. It was 
also recommended that these two officers, 
with the secretary, constitute the program 
committee. No opposition being met with, 
the above officers were duly elected. 

Invitations for the meeting in 1907 were 
received from the Fairmont Public Library, 
and the Twin City Library Club. 

The meeting was then formally declared 
| adjourned. 

The groups of itinerary pictures owned 
by the libraries of Red Wing, Rochester, 
and Stillwater were on exhibition, and the 

| Fitzroy “Seasons” and Mother Goose prints 
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in color were loaned by the Beard Art Com- 
pany of Minneapolis. These added greatly to 
the attractiveness of the lecture room. The 
Library Commission exhibited its collection 
of photographs of library buildings in Min- 
nesota, and also a collection of good picture- 
pooks for children. The McDevitt-Wilson 
Company of New York sent a couiection of 
second-hand books which were for sale. The 
Waldorf Bindery Company of St. Paul had 
an interesting display of library bindings 
and mending materials. 


SOCIAL SIDE OF THE LIBRARIAN’S 
LIFE. 


By Maud van Buren, Librarian, Mankato 
Public Library. 

Among the many and varied attributes of 
the ideal librarian, we find set forth pa- 
tience, sympathy, dignity, a liking for peo- 
ple and a willingness to meet them more 
than half-way—all combined, constituting 
that “pleasing personality” which is the 
requisite for creating that most important 
of all things in a library: the proper at- 
mosphere. 

Now how are we to acquire this most 
coveted of all the library graces? Drudges 
cannot possess it, and the librarian who 
works from nine or earlier in the morning 
till nine or later at night, with time only 
for hasty meals, is a drudge. We need 
social life not alone for the greater ease 
with which it enables us to meet our pub- 
lic, and the refreshment which a change 
from constant toil brings, but for the broad- 
er insight into society’s wants and needs. 
We should not be content to live wholly 
within the confines of our library. We 
learn to know people by sight and by name 
from contact with them in our work, but 
that is not sufficient; we should know 
something of their interests—of their tastes 
—in order that we may be of the greatest 
possible service to them. 

There is very little of a social nature, to 
be sure, in our small towns, other than 
church suppers and an _ occasional “at 
home;” but it is over the Boston baked 
beans and brown bread of a church supper, 
perhaps, that one makes the acquaintance 
of another’s special hobby, or between sips 
of chocolate at the “at home” that another’s 
tastes are learned. 

It behooves us not only to attend the social 
functions that offer themselves but to go 





” 


“properly clothed and in our right minds 
—conditions requiring time and rest, re 
spectively. It is a physical impossibility 
to cheerfully respond to the many demands 
of even a reasonable public day in and day 
out and appear anything but stupid socially 
without at least a few moments of relaxa- 
| tion. An overtired body and brain impart 
no pleasure and are capable of little enjoy- 
ment on their own account. 

Why should we deny ourselves our after- 
noon at home? Because we are public ser- 
vants is no indication that we do not still 
enjoy extending the hospitality of our own 
fireside to others. It is not right that we 
should give up every home pleasure. 

We librarians take our work too serious- 
ly. Now we are not indispensable to our 
own particular libraries. When we are 
gone the work will move on just as happily 
and successfully. The fact that we have 
worked to the limit of our strength will 
mean nothing. There are certainly some 
things which no one outside the tibrary pro- 
fession can do but there is work in a library 
which almost anybody can do and do well 
and there are capable young people in every 
community who would be glad to do these 
things for,small remuneration. I have ref- 
erence specially to the mechanical processes 
through which a book must be put before it 
is cataloged—collating, stamping, labelling, 
pocketing, etc. It is asking altogether too 
much of a librarian who has no help or 
limited help to do these things and it would 
be an economy to employ extra help for 
this work and thus enable the librarian to 
devote that time to the larger things and to 
the improvement of her mind, with a little 
rest and recreation sandwiched in. It may 
have to be done at a sacrifice of “St. Peter’s 
umbrella” and the “Blue goose,” it is true, 
but I believe the health of the “man at the 
helm” is of quite as much consequence. 

Charles Knowles Bolton says: ‘There is 
no better school for a man’s character than 
contact with men and no librarian car? enter 
into the social and intellectual life of the 
community without gaining strength.” 


“What is the modern library movement? 
Its motive is helpfulness; its scope, in- 
struction and recreation; its purpose, the 
enlightenment of all; its aspirations, still 
greater usefulness,’—Joseph LeRoy Harri- 
son. 





NATIONAL. MATERIALISM AND THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


By Charles W. Ames, Trustee, St. Paul 
Public Library. 

“America,” as we modestly speak o1 our 
portion of the western continent, is enjoy- 
ing a period of the greatest prosperity and 
material advancement that the world has 
ever known. Following the Spanish war, 
there was an immediate and enormous 
expansion of our trade both foreign and do- 
mestic; and with a succession of good crops 
of all kinds the surplus wealth of the country 
must have nearly doubled in the past eight 
years. The time of my personal observa- 
tion has been limited, but I believe that this 
is also the period of the greatest social dis- 
content. Perhaps there is no more cor- 
ruption in high places than there has always 
been, but public confidence in business and 
official integrity has been constantly shocked 
by great breaches of trust, and there is a 
great wave of commercial reform which we 
all hope will sweep away undoubted abuses 
and objectionable methods. A more strenu- 
ous analysis of conduct has brought in new 
standards, so that business methods hither- 
to unchallenged are considered most ques- 
tionable. Social ‘conditions which are prob- 
ably on the whole more benign than any 
ever known before are fiercely denounced. 

In a thousand ways we feel the effects of 
the injustice and tyranny of the past in the 
old world. Remnants of that primal igno- 
rance and brutality of the race from which 
we cannot hope to escape for countless gen- 


erations to come, are somehow thought 
chargeable to modern civilization, if they 


are not, indeed, the peculiar product of our 
American laws and institutions. Helpless 
peasants and paupers from abroad, of alien 
race, language and customs, crowd our cities 
and make slums for us, and the American 
social and political system are foolishly held 
responsible for them. Last in a 
flying trip abroad, I was more profoundly 
impressed than ever before with the poverty 
of the peasantry. I remember seeing in 
Switzerland a very old woman climbing 

high and rocky bank with a sickle in her 
hand to secure a mere wisp of grass which 
was growing almost out of reach. As I 
watched her struggling with precarious foot- 
ing, bending her poor old back and putting 
in at least a quarter of an hour of hard 
labor to get a handful of fodder for her cow, 


summer, 




















she seemed to me the type of the immigrants 
of the present day coming to our shores at 


the rate of a million a year, wholly unadapt. 
ed to take care of themselves and supply. 
ing unlimited material for our social reform, 


ers. lt is true that America has digested 
and assimilated vast numbers of the old. 
world population, but when this indigestible 
material is put upon us in such quantities 
we may well be apprehensive of a national 
colic. 

Socialists in various degrees propose all 
kinds of remedies, mild and severe, and 
when we listen to their frantic voices we 
sometimes wonder whether the whole fabric 
is to be tumbled down about our ears, that 
the race may begin to build anew on some 
theoretical plan. Some there are who hold 
trusts and combinations responsible for all 
our troubles. The wicked railroads, the 
wicked Standard Oil Company, the wicked 
money power, are considered in some way 
to have created poverty and disease. Some 
believe the protective tariff to be the source 
of all our troubles instead of only a moderate 
proportion of them. Most of the remedies 
proposed are in the direction of more ‘gov- 
ernment; government ownership, govern: 
ment control are offered as cure-alls for the 
ailments of the body politic. Legislation is 
thought to be mysteriously a specific for all 
our national ills, yet many thoughtful peo 
ple believe that we are cursed with too 
much legislation already, and that our great: 
est dangers lie in the direction of too much 
government. 

Discontent has ever been the chief factor 
in human progress, discontent with the pres- 
ent conditions with consequent impulse to 
strive for better conditions. But the pop 
lar feeling of to-day does not seem to me 
to be strongly touched with that divine dis 
content which has elevated man slowly from 
the level of a brute to that of self-sacrifice 
and We are chiefly displeased 
with the standards of other people 
and are chiefly dissatisfied with the 
distribution of material comforts and 
luxuries. The farmer forgets his own 
tricks and cries out against the unfairness 
of the railroad companies and the elevators; 
the independent oil producer, wild-catting 
his stocks by the devices of the bunco-man 
is shocked at the morals of the Standard Oil 
Company; the small tradesman, who is gi¥ 
ing short weight and charging consistently 
“all the traffic will bear,” is outraged at the 


devotion. 
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low morals of the wholesalers and manu- 
facturers; the employee believes that the 


employer is actuated by purely selfish mo- 
tives, while he himself has no thought of 
giving full value for the wages he receives. 
those who protest loudest against monopoly 


seek it eagerly for themselves at the first 
opportunity. The papers are reporting or- 
ganizations of farmers to maintain high 
prices on their products—an attempt, in a 
measure, to make a “corner on wheat’’—a 
monstrous iniquity if it were accomplished 
by the traders in the Chicago wheat pit. 
The retail grocers everywhere compiain bit- 
terly of the exactions of the sugar trust, 
yet their association in a town not a thous- 
and miles from here has secured the passage 
and enforcement of an ordinance practically 
prohibiting farmers from peddling their 
farm products, and thus securing to them- 
selves the monopoly of dealing in fresh 
vegetables. Perhaps the most violent de- 
nunciation of unlawful “combination” comes 
from the labor union papers, yet the most 
ambitious of all trusts is the Labor Trust, 
which seeks to secure for its members a 
monopoly of employment on such prices 
and on such terms as it shall dictate. Every- 
where the anxiety about unequal division of 
the spoils of civilization is based on the 
conviction that someone else has more than 
we have. In short, discontent is selfish and 
not altruistic. More sinister still, discontent is 
essentially materialistic. The assumption is 
made that labor is a curse’ (I will admit 
that this has some theological backing), 
and that all the blessings of man are of 
material form. The life of the mind and 
spirit is overlooked in the scramble for 
physical luxuries. Money and what money 
will buy are made the universal standard 
of well-being. 

This sentiment pervades the newspapers 
and the popular magazines. It is the talk 
of the street and of too many a polite din- 
ner table. Money is not only the first ob- 
ject of care, but more money, and ever more 
money. Some humorist has declared that 
the American regards money as merely a 
means to an end, the end being to make 
more money. So it is plausibly argued by 
the pessimist that ‘Easy Money” is to-day 
the god of the American people. This cult 


has its principal seat in the borough of Man- 
hattan, where the voice of the ticker is heard 








throughout the island. There, and else- 
where throughout the country, there are 


hundreds of thousands of “suckers” ready 
to respond to any tempting offer of some- 
thing for nothing. Their ambition is tor 


wealth without work. 


Even those who are not really worship- 
pers at this altar are to some extent infect- 
ed by its error. Regardless of all the teach- 
ing of history, we strive to give our children 
those so-called advantages of ease and com- 
fort which are really the greatest obstacles 
in the way of their development as self-re- 
liant and efficient members of society. The 
money that we make for ourselves by hon- 
orable industry, by overcoming obstacles, 
by fair dealing, by contributing an equiv- 
alent to the general fund of prosperity 
makes moral fiber, brawn and sinew. Work, 
thrift, saving and intelligent investment of 
the surplus in useful and honorable enter- 
prises bring with them moral health. The 
money that comes in any other way is de- 
bilitating and demoralizing. Money made 
by speculation, by gambling, brings no such 
blessing with it. The money thus gained 
may be used wisely and beneficently, but 
it is too apt to destroy all sense of values. 
Mr. W. D. Howells somewhere speaks of the 
unfortunates who are “shut up with the 
miasma which money always breeds when 
it is not actively employed in the indus- 
tries.” 

All this is no new development. It is ag 
old as human civilization. The contrast 
was obvious to King Solomon. What fine per- 
spective in the praise of wisdom: 


“Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 

And the man that getteth understanding; 

For the merchandise of it is better than the 
merchandise of silver, 

And the gain thereof than fine gold. 

She is more precious than rubies: 

And none of the things thou canst desire are 
to be compared unto her. 


Length of days is in her right hand; 

In her left hand are riches and honour. 

Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 

And all her paths are peace. 

She is a tree of life to them that lay hold 
upon her: 

And happy is everyone that retaineth her.” 
Ages before the modern “money question” 











took form, a wise moralist said that the 
love of money was the root of all evil. And 
the materialism of ancient times when 
actual riches and luxury were very much 
like our simple life, called forth the stern 
judgment that a camel could more easily go 
through the eye of a needle than a rich man 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Yet all the time there are other forces at 
work than those which I have mentioned, 
forces which will preserve the American 
people, save the republic, bring the nation 
to asaner life, and raise us and our posterity 
to ever loftier planes; these forces are work- 
ing in the home, the church, the school, 
most of all through the personal influence 
and example of good men and women. Their 
working is not conspicuous, least of all sen- 
sational, and is but little recorded in the 
newspapers. Their chief agencies are of 
course religion and education. Religion in 
its many forms and expressions, with di- 
vergent theologies or no theology is our 
first hope. It alone can save us from that 
moral illiteracy, that fatty degeneration of 
the soul which is the sure outcome of an 
unchecked materialism. We shall never 
find justice in people who are not them- 
selves just. Justice is enthroned in the 
heart of man beside her sister Mercy, and 
not in his institutions. There will never 
be a fair and equal distribution of benefits, 
no matter what laws are made, in a country 
where all are scrambling selfishly for the 
biggest share. So our material prosperity 
is of small importance compared with the 
life of the ideal. Thoreau said half a cen- 
tury ago that he did not see any advantage 








in the railroads unless they carried a better | 


class of people—it would be just so much | 


meanness getting on so much faster. 

Next to. religion comes the light of 
knowledge. In no other way have our 
fathers shown their wisdom better than in 
their provisions for public education, and 





In his great speech at the Minnesota State 
Fair last month, Mr. James J. Hill present. 
ed with great force and picturesqueness the 
certainty of the vast increase of population 
in this country. He showed with relent. 
less mathematics that in twenty-five years 
we shall have ih the United States 
140,000,000 and within a half century 
200,000,000. At the railroad station in §¢t, 
Paul during that week, there were evidences 
that the 90,000,000 now with us can crowd 
each other pretty hard, and the prospect of 
having twice as many to get along with 
was quite disconcerting to everybody ex. 
cept the railroad, real estate and hotel men, 
When Mr. Hill had startled us by descri- 
bing an army of another hundred million 
people marching in on us in the near future, 
he demanded to know where these people 
are to live, what they are to do, on what 
they are to subsist. Then he sagaciously 
and impressively showed the need of econ- 
omy of our natural resources, our lumber, 
our mineral wealth, and most of all in our 
agriculture. Mr. Hill’s speech should be 
read and pondered by everybody. Yet I am 
optimist enough to take no great anxiety on 
behalf of our descendants as to what they 
shall eat and drink and wherewithal they 
shall be clothed. I believe that when our 
wasteful methods have indeed destroyed 
all our forests, millions of acres will be in- 
telligently and scientifically refcrested and 
after a period of lumberfamine there will 
again be produced enough wood for our 
needs; that after the great stock of ironis 
gone we shalf use other materials to take 
its place in construction and will find other 
ways to leave enough of that most precious 
of all metals for the actual needs of man- 
kind; that by the time coal is gone, and 
long before we shall have learned to use the 
loose, we 


abundant force now lying about 


| shall take directly to the winds and tides 


nowhere in the United States are these pro- | 
visions more liberal than in our own state | 


of Minnesota. 


recognized in the future, I would 
the public library. What I have heard 
concerning the work of the State Library 
Commission makes me feel certain that in 
the next generation the public library will 
be as much a matter of course in every 
Minnesota town as the public school. 


As a part of this beneficent | takes 
system, a part which must be increasingly | .° . 
inant | with its smoke and soot will seem to us 4 





and the solar heat, even as we have already 
harnessed the falling water, make 
them light and heat us and carry us on our 
The time will come when combustion 


and 


clumsy method of producing 
mechanical power and its equivalents. 
Happily, however, all the responsibility 
for this does not rest on us librarians. We 
are more concerned about other questions 


as to those 200,000,000 people, later to be 


crude and 




















400,000,000, and some time, say about the 
year 2100, the billion people who are to | 
throng the United States. (I know that time 
is comparatively near, two hundred years is 
put a moment in the life of the race, but I 
decline to go farther and take any larger 
contract tonight.) What are those people 
going to think about? What shall be their 
standards? What their business methods? 
On what level will be their social, economic 
and political life. That is what we libra- 
rians have to busy ourselves about, for it 
rests with us to determine in some small 
degree what they are to read. We, and the 
teachers, and the preachers, and the authors 
and publishers must help these throngs to 
get along with each other and to live their 
own lives on a higher and higher plane. 
The economists and scientific people must 
look out for their bodily wants; we are to 
take care of their minds and their souls. 
Please observe that I have not joined the 
journalists with this honorable company, 
for optimist as I am I have but little hope 
that they will help us much. They take 
the pusillanimous, though practical, posi- 
tion that they must give the people what 
they want, and they are convinced that 
what they want is chiefly news of current 
crimes and calamities. This might not be 
so bad if the journalistic operations and ob- 
servations covered a limited area; but with 
a local population already counted by the 
millions, with the whole world to draw on 
and with terribly complete facilities for col- 
lecting and exchanging these dire and sin- 





ister facts, they find every day at home and 
abroad grewsome and frightful items enough 
to fill pages of their issues. Let me read 
from the headlines of a single issue of a re- 
spectable moulder of public opinion: (Here | 
Mr. Ames read the head lines of fifty sep- 
arate items each relating to some crime or 
casualty, and called on his hearers to rec- 
ognize the subject matter of the daily 
news, served up day after day in almost 
stereotyped uniformity.) 

I do not wish to criticise American jour- 
nalism too harshly nor seem to hold it re- 
sponsible for the low tone of public morals. 
The relation of cause and effect is very ob- 
Scure in this domain. I am reminded of a 
story of an Englishwoman traveling in a 
railway train who opened her bottle of 


smelling salts as the train was passing an 
odoriferous glue factory. 


An old farmer in | 


7 





the compartment, after snuffing the nox- 
ious odors which filled the air for some mo- 
ments and looking suspiciously at the lady 
until he was sure he had identified the 
source of the disturbance, finally leaned 
over and said to her firmly: “I must in- 
sist, ma’am, that you put that there cork in 
that there bottle.” While I don’t think the 
newspapers can fairly claim to play the 
part of smelling bottle in mitigating the 
bad smells of society which permeate their 
pages,—at least they do not originate many 
of them. 

Once in an eastern community where a 
whole clan of the very finest New England- 
ers were settled in the same neighborhood, 
I was much impressed with the way in 
which their time, thought and attention 
were taken up with the petty details of life. 
Some child in some one of the kindred 
households was always coming down with 
measles or mumps or whooping-cough, some 
older person with rheumatism, or dyspepsia 
or shingles, some household needed a cook 
or a coachman or a laundress, and in the 
family community of interests all these 
minor troubles were of vital concern to all, 
so that there was little room in their minds 
for larger affairs. So, if we are to take 
notice of the murders, breaches of trust, 
scandals, and the accidents of the whole 
human family day by day, and especially on 
Sunday to the extent of 64 or 128 pages 
“going on” 256 and 512, what chance will 
there be for us to cultivate our ideals and 
fill our minds from the founts of pure 
literature? The most sanguine optimist 
cannot hope that Mr. Hill’s ermy will fail 
to furnish an ample supply of that sort of 
baleful material for the future journalist. 

Perhaps the worst harm done by the press 
is in the lower standards, which are too 
often assumed in the editorial pages as well 
as in the news department. Money is held 
up as the highest good. Material comforts 
and luxuries, ease and idleness, are repre- 
sented as the chief end of man. Labor, 
hardship, honorable suffering, are consider- 
ed the curse of mankind instead of God’s 
greatest blessing in the making of true man- 
hood and womanhood. The actions and lives 
of the rich are supposed to be of intense in- 
terest to everybody, and no gossip about the 
doings and affairs of the wealthy idlers is 
counted too trivial for our reading. Even 
the seamy side of the lives of the idle and 











vicious opulent is made to have the appear: 
ance of a sort of silver lining to a golden 
cloud. Unfortunately if this stuff is put in 
interesting form it will be read by thous 
ands who would gladly read better things if 
put before them attractively. It is seldom 
that the ideas of righteousness, of individ 
ual self-sacrifice and devotion to the ideal 
find expression in the newspapers, and we 
would not often suspect from either news or 
comment that “God’s in his Heaven, all’s 
right with the world.” 

Happily public libraries need not be con- 





ducted on the commercial principle of giv- | 


ing the people what they want, regardless 
of its quality. It is our opportunity and 
our duty to promote the 


reading of good | 


books, and especially to avoid the circula- | 
tion of noxious and unwholesome literature. | 


Six years ago I was called to a position 
as a member of the Board of Directors of a 
public library. I recognized the appoint- 
ment as an honor. More and more has it 
seemed to me with experience a privilege 
and an opportunity. I feel the fascination 
and inspiration of the work. If it 
were not for the stern necessity of mak- 
ing a living in some other way, I might 
easily yield to the temptation to devote 
myself to it. It is a matter of regret 
that I have been unable to be present at 
all the sessions of the Association this year. 
Albeit, I shrank from the responsibility of 
knowing “the whole duty of the trustee,” as 
presented yesterday evening since I must 
painfully fall so far short of performing it. 

My very modest exploitation of the busi- 
ness has given me glimpses of those new 
theories and practices which have made the 
profession of the librarian one of the most 
attractive and interesting in the field of 
modern social activity. These theories are 
old stories to the librarians, but they are 
little suspected by the public. A few years 
ago it was considered the chief duty of the 
librarian to keep the books from damage 
and loss. The modern conception is that he 
should rather strive to have the books worn 
out as rapidly as possible in legitimate use. 
So the open shelf is the symbol of the en- 
lightened public library of to-day. Some 
years ago I read Mr. Herbert Putnam’s first 
annual report as Librarian of the Boston 


Public Library after it had moved into the 
new palace which now houses its treasures. 
impressive item whieh I found 


‘The most 





was the statement that, whereas in the old 
library there were only three hundred or 
four hundred volumes of reference books on 
open shelves, in the new library there were 


| already more than a hundred thousand vol- 


umes directly accessible to the public. For- 
merly the purveyors of public literature 
thought they were doing their whole duty 
when they bought the books and put them 
on the shelves to be sought out by such por- 
tion of the public as were willing to take 
the trouble to come after them. Now the 
librarian must hustle for trade. Through 
branch libraries, delivery stations and kin- 
dred devices he must carry the books tothe 
reader. Indeed, the most progressive li- 
brarians go into the highways and byways 
and beseech the mentally blind, halt and 
lame to come and partake of the feast with- 
out money and without price. There seems 
for us an indefinite vista of educational use- 
fulness. Art and science as well as literature 
are within our domain. The great scheme 
of “University Extension” is but a collateral 
activity to our work. 

A public library is a public utility indeed, 
and one with which the scandal of private 
avarice can never be connected. It was a 
great piece of public good fortune when the 
leader of our administrative librarians was 
placed in charge of the great Library of 
Congress. Mr. Putnam is making that noble 
institution a national library in all senses of 
the word,—an inspiration to all the toilers 
in the broad vineyard and a practical help 
to the libraries large and small in every 
portion of our country. 

It must be evident from what I have said 
that I cannot join those who criticise 
Andrew Carnegie for having given vast 
sums for libraries instead of doing some- 
thing else. Mr. Carnegie is to my mind a 
hopeful phenomenon. He amassed a fright- 
ful fortune by means which were at least 
counted honorable when he was in active 
business, however they may be now regard- 
ed by advanced thinkers. He is animated 
by a great desire to do as much good as he 
can with his great means. I say, bless and 
honor the little Scotchman. If all our men 
with excessive wealth would but follow his 
example and use their opportunities for 
doing good, much of our anxiety for the 
economic future would be removed. The 
most terrifying feature of the great fortunes 
of to-day is in the fact that so many of their 
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owners seem to have no dominant motive 
put avarice and lust for power. 

Nevertheless, I think that a self-respect- 
ing community will provide its own public 
library, and leave Mr. Carnegie’s gifts to fall 
to less independent, energetic, and self-re- 
specting people. Nothing is a better correc- 
tive of public materialism than that civic 
pride, which leads men to be generous to 
their own neighbors, to unite in working for 
the public well-being, to give their substance 
for beneficent institutions, churches, hos- 
pitals, libraries, colleges, and such. It is a 
fact that it lifts us out of 

materialism to work for the 
material welfare of others. It is our 
desire for our own luxury that is harm- 
ful. Giving is a habit pure and sim- 
ple. I am glad to say that my own city is 
at last started on the right path. Our sister 
city showed us the way long ago. Here is 
a kind of generous rivalry and emulation 
which may well supersede the petty jealousy 
and pride of numbers and mere material 
greatness which have so often made the 
great Minnesota Twins ridiculous in the 
eyes of the great world. The same thing 
may be said of the smaller cities which have 
been growing and prospering side by side 
all over our state. If our municipal ener- 
gies can be directed to the beautifying of 
our cities, the extension of our parks, the 
support and development of our hospitals 
and schools, our libraries, art galleries, 
symphony orchestras, and all the other 
generous enterprises for the public weal we 
shall find ourselves brought closer and clo- 
ser together in the mutual sympathy of 
noble purposes and high endeavor. 

Our task as librarians is to put reading 
matter in the hands of the readers who are 
now with us and of those later comers who 
are on the way. We must organize our libra- 
ries on broad foundations to serve the great 
populations and to put before them the op- 
portunity of a higher intellectual, moral 
and spiritual life. We are the humble 
caterers of a vast material provided by a 
countless multitude of men and women con- 
secrated through literary and artistic gifts 
to entertain, 
That material will never be exhausted. 
stead of disappearing like the timber, the 
coal and the iron, this will increase. In- 
deed, therein lies one of the dangers and 
bewilderments of our task. 
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instruct and uplift mankind. | 
In- | 


To my mind there is little virtue in the 
reading habit as such. Doubtless it is bet- 
ter than vicious idleness. Satan still finds 
some mischief for the unoccupied hand, 
but reading may be but another form of 
idleness and the same old Satan finds a 
ready access to the vacant mind through 
the channel of print. Someone has said 
that we are prone to read as an escape from 
the labor of thought. If there are a few 
unoccupied moments (an unusual misfor- 
tune for most of us), we eagerly look for 
something to read, anything, a fragment of 
an old newspaper, an advertisement, a cir- 
cular—anything to keep us from observa- 
tion and reflection, from communion with 
nature without or human nature within. 
Public libraries render a doubtful public 
service when they furnish card-holders with 
an unlimited supply of vapid, purposeless 
stories, to be read and forgotten week after 
week in rapid succession, passing through 
the mind like water through a sieve. 

How far should the librarian exercise dis- 
cretion in the selection of books in opposi- 
tion to the general taste and sentiment of 
his community as expressed in its demands? 
This is an old and familiar problem to all 
of you who are in the business. It has been 
discussed and threshed over whenever two 
or three librarians have been gathered to- 
gether. I cannot hope to bring any new 
considerations to your attention, nor even 
to present the subject in any new light. 
Nevertheless, as it is a problem that you 
have always with you, I shall venture to 
talk of it briefly, if only to get my own ideas 
off my mind and make room for a new stock 
of fall goods. 

Mr. Herbert Putnam is reported to have 
given an estimate recently that the number 
of different books which have been issued 
from the printing press is between twelve 
million and thirteen million. With the li- 
brary that can buy, or expect, or desire to 
buy everything in print, we have nothing 
to do. Manifestly most libraries must be 
content with a portion of the whole. The 
question is, what portion? How shall we 
determine which among the millions of 
available titles we shall place on our shelves? 
None of us can buy or place even all the new 
publications, issuing from the press as they 
do in a geometrically increasing ratio. 

First of all, then, it should be observed 
that it is the librarian who must make the 











selection, and not the public. I am not one 
who would applaud what has been humor- 
ously characterized by one of your guild as 
“the wholesome principle enunciated by the 
late W. K. Vanderbilt, ‘The public be 
damned!’” Heaven forbid! I specially 
wish to save the public from that fate. But 
it is at least in order to ask who is the 
Public. We of the great democratic nation 
are no doubt bound to believe that the voice 
of the people is the voice of God. Still we 
remember the story of the young man who 
told his aunt that he had had a call to 
preach—a call like Samuel’s; but after hear- 
ing his attempts she asked nim gently if it 
was not perhaps some other voice that he 
had heard. So we must not be too confi- 
dent that our master, the Great American 
People, is addressing us when half a dozen 
half-baked boys and girls demand at the 
counter some worthless story that they have 
seen highly recommended in the newspaper 
or “on the street car frieze.” The Boston 
Transcript says: 

“The librarian who thought he was put- 
ting a poser to the members of the Mas- 
sachusetts Library Club, when he asked 
why a library should not be run on the 
theory of giving people just the class of 
novels they want to read, was really arguing 
from the mistaken hypothesis that people 
read the books they want to. As a fact, we 
all read the things that some well-meaning 
friend or clever advertisement writer tells 
us we ought to read. Then why should not 
we let our librarian, a man trained to dis- 
tinguish between the real book review and 
the publishers’ press notice, also have some 
influence with us?” 

Then again it is evident that the method 
is not one of exclusion but of selection—of 
limited field, where if we do purchase one 
given book we cannot purchase any one of 
twenty, or a hundred, or a thousand others. 
Nearly always the discussions of this sub- 








ject come down to the special question of | 


fiction, and more particularly current or 
new fiction. It would be inappropriate and 
‘presumptuous for me to take this question 
up in detail. With my very limited read- 
ing of the literature of the library, I find 
forcible and learned arguments on both 
sides. For example, Mr. Bostwick of New 


York urges the recreative function of the 
library as of almost equal importance with 
There is surely a choice 


the educational. 
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in recreations, and it seems to me that the 
fiction circulation of any library will take 
care of itself without pushing. He says he 
would exclude nothing that would give 
healthy entertainment to the average per- 
son. This position seems defensible, but 
those who put their emphasis on the educa- 
tional side seem to me to have the stronger 
position. Certainly no one will deny the 
necessity of insisting on this in connection 
with the juvenile department. In educa- 
tional matters “men are but children of a 
larger growth.” It may be admitted that 
we have little control over the reading of 
our adult customers, who have reached years 
of discretion if nothing more. The homely 
adage is quoted to us that we may lead a 
horse to water but we cannot make him 
drink. Mr. Wadlin of the Boston Public 
Library says, in arguing for the utility of 
conservative selection: 

“You can lead a horse to water, and he 
will drink if he is thirsty, otherwise, he 
ought not to drink. You can at least pro- 
vide a proper fountain and preserve the 
sources from contamination.” 

In this connection, I find interesting 
testimony from the Free Library in Ger. 
mantown, Pa., sustained by the Society of 
Friends. After it had been in existence a 
few years, with about seven’ thousand 
volumes, including no novels, the librarian 


said this in his report for 1874: 

“In watching the use of our library as it 
is more and more resorted to by the younger 
readers of our community, I have been much 
interested in its influence in weaning them 
from a desire for works of fiction. On first 
joining the library, the new comers often 
ask for such books, but failing to procure 
them, and having their attention turned to 
works of interest and instruction, in almost 

very instance they settle down to good read- 
ing and cease asking for novels. I am per- 
suaded that much of this vitiated taste is 
cultivated by the purveyors to the reading 
classes, and that they are responsibie for an 
appetite they often profess to deplore, but 
continue to cater to, under the plausible ex- 
cuse that the public will have such works.” 
Probably no one questions the necessity of 


| controlling the circulation of admittedly im- 


moral books, whatever may be their stand- 
ing as literature. Should not the librarian 
also limit their purchase and, if the book 
buying fund be small, forego them altogether, 
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whatever be the demand, and may not this 
rule be profitably applied to the works that 
are on the borderland of objectionableness? 
With a few thousand volumes to choose and 
all the world to choose from, what excuse is 
there for taking anything that is not clean 
and wholesome? 

Smaller libraries with limited means are 
obviously in better position to resis: the de- 
mand for undesirable and less desirable 
pooks than are those which have the means 
to buy if they choose everything that is asked 
for. Thus the rule for a great municipal 
library like those of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul would be different from that of the 
smaller cities. But in a larger library there 
is occasion to use the greatest discretion in 
what may be called its aggressive work,—in 
the selection of books for the open shelf and 
for duplication and in the selection of 
periodicals for the reading room. I believe 
that this discretion should be used so faras 
possible in the interest of quality and per- 
manent value. The English authority, Mr. 
J. P. Brown, in his book on Library Econ- 
omy, proposes that the municipal library 
should buy “the best books and a selection of 
the most popular.” This is a good formula, 
but he adds to it “subject to the understand- 
ing that the latter are to be discarded when 
their day is past.” The giving up of any 
of our books merely because they are “out of 
date’ is too heroic for most of us. We 
should of course beware of the excessive 
duplication of temporarily popular books. 
Happily the scheme of special pay copies 
has largely settled tnat difficulty. 

There is also a warning specially valuable 
for the smaller libraries against those ambi- 
tious and expensive books which are merely 
commercial ventures. We all know the 
breed, “compendiums,” “series,” libraries of 
history, poetry, and literature made to sell as 
subscription books, and sold by indefatig- 
able and resourceful agents of affable ad- 
dress and insinuating manner, very hard to 
get rid of without an order. I believe that 
books should not be chosen merely because 
they are new. Healthy fiction, pure and 
Stimulating, should be conceded to the pub- 
lic demand, but sensational books, however 
popular, and especially those of doubtful or 


vicious tendency, of anarchistic or revolu- 


tionary character, should be provided spar- 
ingly, however eager and persistent the re- 
quest from the public. 


In our St. Paul Pub- 














lic library, as I doubt not in most others, 
by far the greater portion of our money is 
spent for serious books (although it must 
be admitted that with us as with others the 
greater part of the circulation is of light 
literature.) We are specially anxious to 
enrich our collection with books of practical 
utility and technical educational value, and 
we feel sure that the money which comes to 
us from the tax-payers is returned to the 
community with ample interest in the in- 
creased efficiency which comes through the 
use of these books. 

Perhaps the most delicate question of all 
is in the selection of quasi political and 
economic works. The librarian must scru- 
pulously avoid anything resembling political 
partisanship. For example, whatever his 
personal views, he should in a cheap money 
campaign furnish his library with the ar- 
guments on all sides; whatever he thought 
of municipal ownership, he should strive to 
let the public have the educational benefit 
of all opinions of weight. But surely a 
public institution and a department of the 
Government itself should not be made the 
instrument to overthrow all government. 
Therefore, the considerate librarian would 
hesitate to buy and circulate books of any 
character which teach disrespect for law 
and order. He would avoid the mere propa- 
ganda of blind discontent and radical revolu- 
tion. I know several periodicals which I 
would no more allow to be put in the read- 
ing room of the St. Paul Public Library than 
I would turn a smallpox patient in among 
the readers. 

There remains to be dealt with the buga- 
boo of “censorship.” Who are we that we 
should undertake to decide for our employ- 
er, the Public, what it shall read? Such dis- 
cretion is sometimes fiercely denounced as 
usurpation of authority. We are charged 
with arrogance and tyranny in setting up 
our judgment against that of others. But 
we are charged with the responsibility of 
rendering through our libraries the best 
service as well as the largest service in our 
means. With this responsibility must go 
discretion. We must exercise this discre- 
tion as best we can, with the full conscious- 
ness that it is accompanied by responsibil- 
Let me quote in conclusion testimo- 
Mr. Wadlin of 


ity. 
nies from able librarians. 
Boston says: 


“What, essentially, are the things most 














needed in a democracy, especially a democra- 
cy like ours, wherein we are called upon to 
assimilate and harmonize many diverse and 
conflicting elements? Right conduct, of 
course; but knowledge underlies conduct, 
and faith, and breadth of view, and a sane 
theory of life, and duty, some comprehen- 
sion of the world in which we live and of 
our place in it; of our duty to our neighbor 
and to the community.” 

Again: 

“Radicalism in restriction means conserv- 
atism in selection, and a public library 
ought to be conservative because it is pub- 
lic.” 

“It is the function of the public library to 
supply what is most needed not by any 
particular class of readers, not by one read- 
er individually, but for the g>neral public 
welfare.” 

And Mr. Bernard Steiner of 
said this three years ago: 

“What books shall we place on the shelves 
at all? I confess I am getting a little bit 
more cautious than I used to be. I confess 
I am exercising a littie stricter censorship 
over the purchase of novels than I did five 
years ago. I confess it seems to me that the 
function of the librarian as a leader has im- 
pressed itself upon me a little bit more for- 
cibly in the last three or four years. Here 
are new books; the public haven’t got in the 
habit of reading them; they haven’t learned 
to think they are proper books to read. 
Here if ever the librarian’s duty, it seems to 
me, is to come in and say: ‘We cannot ad- 
vise you to read this book. We do not say 
it is a bad book. We simply say we do not 
think it is a book which should be purchas- 
ed by public money and used by the people 
of the city as a part of the equipment fur- 
nished them at government expense.’ I 
am growing to be more and more conserva- 
tive that way. I have every evidence in my 
own mind that I am going to buy fewer 
of the new novels next year than I did 


Baltimore 


this year, and I am buying fewer this 
year than I did last. I believe that if we 
take that position consistently, in the 


course of three or four years, the public will 
agree with us in this position, and I be- 
lieve it the more, because the public is be- 
ginning to come to the conclusion, I am 
thankful to say, that the public library 


cannot be expected to furnish it all the cur- 
rent fiction, and that it is meet and right 











for persons who wish to obtain the current 
fiction as soon as it comes out and can't 
wait to be supplied with such books at pub. 
lic expense, to go and either buy them 
themselves or to become members of some 
circulating subscription library which ean 
supply and is willing to supply those books 
for a fair price.” 

Finally, (and this is the beginning and 
end of my thesis) the librarian who realizes 
his opportunity and respects his duty will 
always remember that he has it in his 
power to correct to some extent, however 
slight, the tendency to public materialism 
and mammon worship. 

This can be done by applying more broad- 
ly the principles and methods already fol- 
lowed in all public libraries 1n connection 
with the literature of vice. Let us restrict, 
as far as practicable, the purchase, and 
especially the circulation of all those books, 
new or old, fiction or of whatever class, 
which glorify sensuality, violence, fraud and 
selfishness. Let us not put on our open 
shelves or in our branches or stations those 


books which represent the chief end of man 
to be money and what money can buy. Fur- 
ther—let us refrain from aiding and abet- 
ting the publication of merely frivolous and 
worthless books of any kind. It makes no 
difference how highly these works are 
praised by the critics for their literary form. 
Indeed the better the art in such cases— 
the greater the danger. We cannot alto- 
gether prevent our card-holders from wast- 
ing their time, soiling their minds and 
dulling their moral sense by such reading, 
but we can at least keep our libraries from 
making it easy for them to get it. 

By this negative policy we can economize 
our energies and magnify our opportunity 
for positive good. We can freely devote 
ourselves to the promulgation of clean and 
wholesome literature. Thank God there is 
an ample supply of that, with plenty more 
where it came from—the books which make 
for right living—for honesty in business and 
patriotism in politics; books which stand 
for sobriety and chastity; for the sanctity 
of the marriage vow; books which teach 
that the wages of sin is death; and which 
show forth thé blessedness of self-sacri- 
fice and the beauty of holiness. Whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are pure, 
just, honest, lovely and of good repute— 
let us think of those things—and tet us help 
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Surely 


our neighbor to think of them. 
there is no human agency more powerful 
for this than the best books. 


I am glad to think that I have here | 


| 


described the theory, conscious or uncon- 
scious, of the majority of those who are | 
to-day in charge of the public libraries of | 


America—and their actual practice. 


Our | 


work will increase in importance and use- | 


fulness as the years go by. We cannot 
claim that our judgment is infallible, but 
such as it is we must use it to the end that 
our libraries may be a beneficent influence 
in the life of their communities. So far 
as our work is done in this spirit, so far 
shall we help in a humble way to bring in 
the Kingdom of God and His righteousness. 
What better service can anyone of us hope 
to render to his country and his fellow man. 


TRAINING OF THE TRUSTEE. 


By W. D. Willard, Trustee, 


Public Library. 


Mankato 


It is frequently said that the training of a 
child begins with its grandparents. Unques- 
tionably the training of a Library Trustee 
begins with the law providing for the exist- 
ence and administration of the library. 

The Minnesota law seems to me excellent 
in that the trustees are in a large degree 
left to themselves in the administration of 
the library, and I feel like particularly com- 


mending the provision by which the trustees | 


are appointed by the Mayor rather than 
elected. I have some feeling on this point 
in that, after the law was changed to make 
the position elective, myself and one or two 
other men who had for a long time been 
associated with the library, were dropped, 
to be immediately reinstated when the law 
was changed again, and that by a Mayor of 
different political faith from the one who 
first appointed us, and ourselves. 

The next consideration, of course, is the 
kind of a man best qualified to serve as a 
Library Trustee. The most important quali- 
fication is, it seems to me, that he be a man 
who believes that the public library is a 
good thing, and should be pushed. Nothing 
could be more harmful to the interests of 
the library than a man who complains of 
the taxes levied for library purposes, and 
doubts the wisdom of spending so much 
money in that way. 














It is not necessary that he be a man of 
great education or extensive reading. In 
fact it is doubtful whether deep reading 
does not in a way unqualify a man to appre- 
ciate the conditions of the great mass of 
people, and tend to make him impatient with 
many things that are necessary in the edu- 
cation and development of the tastes of the 
community. But the ideal trustee will feel 
deeply the value of the library as a part of 
the educational system of the community, 
and a conserving element in society. 

He should be a public spirited man, one 
who has always proven himself willing to 
give of his time and energy to public ser- 
vice. Too many men are willing to accept 
an office, and then allow every business or 
social call to interfere with their duty to 
the position. He should, if possible, be a 
man who has been a successful man in his 
own line of work. This, not only because 
the qualities which make his success are 
the very qualities which push the library in 
the community, but because, if he has been 
successful in a business way, he has proven 
himself qualified to handle the business of 
the library, which is a very considerable 
portion of the trustee’s function. 

He should, if possible, be a popular man. 
At least to the extent of being a man who 
is on good terms with men, who can meet 
the authorities of the city and those who 
have to do with appropriations. 

He should be a reasonable man, firm on 
matters of principle, but considering others’ 
views on matters of judgment, and ready to 
admit that those who have made special 
study of problems are generally better 
qualified to speak wisely on them. 

A pig-headed man is usually a one-sided 
man and is very apt to lead the board, be- 
cause of the effort required to oppose him, 
and the unpleasantness which is apt to re- 
sult from opposition. 

Mr. Carnegie said that he owed his suc- 
cess to his ability to select men to do his 
work for him, and as the actual manage- 
ment and pushing of the library is in the 
hands of the librarian selected by the Board 
of Directors it is very important that the 
men on the Board shall, if possible, be men 
of sufficient affairs to have developed some- 
what this capacity in the selection of em- 
ployees. 

This leads me to say that there can be no 
more harmful notion of the library’s position 
in the community than to think that it is 














merely a storehouse for books, and that 
anyone who knows enough to give out and 
take in the books over the counter, and 
keep them arranged on the shelves is a 
proper person for a librarian. The library 
is not a store house. The library should 
be an active aggressive agent in the educa- 
tion of the community, and the librarian 
should be a specialist, a person so trained 
as to be able to understand the needs of 
different classes in the community and so 
meet that need as to elevate the taste and 
purify the life, so trained as to be able to 


force upon an uninterested or stolid com- | 


munity that which will help to develop it. 

A librarian should be thoroughly familiar 
with everything in the library, that he or 
she may be able to respond promptly to 
every call for assistance. It is not the great 
number of books that the library has, but 
the ability of the administrators of the 
library to place at the disposal of its patrons 
every bit of material that can help them. 

The trustee should be a man of sufficient 
moral strength and backbone to resist out- 
side pressure for the appointment of in- 
competent or undesirable employees, and to 
see to the removal of any who have proven 
themselves inefficient or useless, without 
fear or favor. The efficiency of the library 
should be the first consideration. 

Once upon the Board, the ideal trustee 
will attempt to familiarize himself with his 
own library, with the best standards of li- 
brary equipment and administration. To 
this end he will call frequently at the 
library. He will give the librarian every 
opportunity to consult with him. He will 
listen to all suggestions. He will read the 
library journals and library news. He will, 
if he is ideal, go to the library conventions 


occasionally any way, but he will first, last . : 
| work as economically as possible. 


and always and at every opportunity, push 
the library in the community. 


TRAINING OF THE TRUSTEE. 


By J. N. Nicholsen, Trustee, Blue Earth 
Publie Library. 

We read in the book of Burns that “A 
prince can mak a belted knight, a marquis, 
duke and a’ that,” but it takes the lord high 
mayor of a Minnesota municipality to make 
a library board trustee. Under our Ameri- 
can system, every citizen is eligible to 
office—except women, children and imbe- 


ciles. Our Minnesota laws have removed 





the restrictions upon women to a certain 
extent, and have made them eligible to 
appointment on our library boards. The 
mayor can make a trustee, but the mayor 
cannot give him any training. Our laws 
provide for the appointment of the trustee 
but they contain no limitation upon the com. 
petency or incompetency of the appointees 
other than that he or she shall be a citizen 
of the city or village and shall be over 2} 
year of age; nor do our Statutes make any 
provision for the training of the mayor's 
appointees. How then shall the trustee be 
trained? In the same way as our school 
boards are trained, the members of our 
park boards, boards of public works, mem. 
bers of the city council; yes they must be 
trained in the same way as the mayor him- 
self receives his training—by actual experi- 
ence. 

I suppose the experience of the trustees 
cannot be codified into any set of rules, or 
transformed into law. Each board member, 
by a reasonably diligent application to 
library questions, will evolve his own an. 
swers, will solve .the problems in his own 
way; or perhaps he may let them go unsolved, 
My own experience has been limited to a 
little over two years, so I do not feel com- 
petent to lay down any hard and fast rules 
for board members’ instruction. I believe, 
though, that I shall be guessing pretty close. 
ly to the correct answer to the question 
‘“‘What shall be the trustee’s training?” when 
I say that I believe it is the duty of the 
library board to keep three main proposi- 
tions steadily in mind: First: How to ob- 
tain and place on the shelves as large an 
amount of good literature as_ possible; 
Second: How to get that literature into the 
hands and heads of as many people as 
possible, and Third: How to do efficient 


The selection of literature for the shelves 
requires perhaps more than any other part 


| of the trustee’s duties, a technical training 





combined with good horse sense. Most 
trustees—probably nearly all of them—lack 
the technical training. The librarian herself 
though has more or less of this training and 
her head should be drawn upon to supply 
that which may be largely wanting among 
the Board members. The filling of the shelves 
requires answers to the questions: How 
much shall we spend and for what shall we 
spend it? I believe that the training I have 


| so far received has made me an advocate of 
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a two fund treasury—a general fund and a 
pook fund. Library revenues are princi- 
pally derived from three sources—taxes, 
donations and money making (or losing) en- 
terprises. Unless the library is fortunate 
enough to be richly endowed, taxation must 
perforce be its main stay and support. If 
the revenues derived from taxation and 
fines are placed in the general fund, to be 
used for the general expenses of the library 
—not including the purchase or binding of 
pooks or magazines—and the balance at the 
end of the year be placed in the book fund, 
which would also include the receipts from 
all other sources, then the Board is less 
likely to go long on books on the shelves 
and short on cash in the treasury. Then, 
too, the Board is perhaps in better position 
to figure out just how much it can afford to 
spend for literature, if it have the money for 
that purpose in a separate and 
fund. The amount of money to be invested 
in periodicals, the list of periodical litera- 
ture to be placed in the reading room, and 
what magazines and papers shall have 





distinet |; 


added to their price, the increased costs of 


binding, must be determined upon. That 
the trustee may determine these questions, 


he should without doubt be a frequenter of | 
| a source of financial profit to anyone, but it 


the reading room, that he may ascertain 
what magazines and papers are being read; 
what are being called for that are not in the 
rack, and what back numbers are being con- 
sulted as references. These matters and 
the selection of books come primarily on 
the book committee—but if all purchases, 
except very minor ones, are discussed by 
the whole Board before being determined 
upon, then it behooves every trustee to ac- 
quaint himself so far as he can with the 
every day necessities of his library from the 
literary standpoint. Doubtless most mem- 
bers—and I confess that I am one of them— 
place too much of the responsibility upon 
the book committee; or in some libraries, 
so I am informed, this is saddled onto the 
librarian. I think that the librarian should 
always assist by suggestion and 
mendation, in the selection of books and 
magazines, but I believe that in the final 
analysis, the responsibility must be assumed 
by the whole board. How much fiction? 
How much non-fiction? How many chil- 
dren’s books? How many works on tech- 
nical subjects? Shall there be any sectarian 
books, any works in foreign tongues or 


books that may be listed as classical or | for the library’s maintenance. 


recom- | 
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standard literature, yet not appropriate for 
the average reader? These are questions 
which no two boards perhaps decide alike, 
but each, in the experience of its own mem- 
bers, must determine them to the best of 
their ability. There may be a question as to 
how far the library board is responsible for 
the literary taste of the community, but I 
believe that when the board member has 
been trained to the point where he is willing 
to exclude all immoral works from the li- 
brary shelves, that the balance of the re- 
sponsibility for the literary taste of the 
reading public, particularly the children— 
must rest upon the librarian and not upon 
the Board. The librarian, I believe, is not 
doing her whole duty unless she gets into 
touch with the library patrons; influences 
their selections and assists in directing their 
attention to the best literatufe. 

How shall the library obtain patrons? 
An active trustee will make it his duty in 
helping to advertise his library. The mer- 
chant displays his goods in such manner 
that they are most likely to be seen and 
seen to advantage. The Biblical suggestion 
that ‘‘men do not light a candle to hide it 
under a bushel” is conspicuously evident in 
the commercial world. The library is not 


is, or should be, a market of thought and 
inspiration, in which the whole community 
may trade gratuitously and with profit to 
every trader. A seat on the New York or 
Chicago Board of Trade costs many thou- 
sands of dollars, but a book card in the local 
library is absolutely free. The first affords 
you ample opportunity to fill or empty your 
purse; the latter gives you a chance to come 
in touch with a large portion of the best 
literature of the world, introduces you to 
great men and splendid women, and fills 
those portions of your head that are not 
already occupied by business, politics, 
church, home, lodge and society. The li- 
brary is free to all citizens of the munici- 
pality and this fact the trustee must bring 
home to the minds of the citizens. The 
trustee must determine, by his experience, 
whether or no the same gratuitous privileges ° 
should not be granted to non-residents who 
live in the vicinity of the city or village. 
It is the citizens’ tax that supports the in- 
stitution, but in nearly all our country towns 
it is the farmers round about that support 
the city, so that indirectly they are taxed 
The trustee’s 











training ought to broaden his outlook, so 
that he will see that every inducement that 
a trading point can give to its surrounding 
country, so that its people will enter and 
remain within the city gates, is a direct 
help to his town and therefore an indirect 
boost for the library. The business man 
on the library board will see the necessity 
for advertising the library’s resources. 
Notices in the newspapers, placards posted 
in conspicuous places, talks in the schools 
by the librarian, brief reviews of new books, 
references to certain books on the library 
shelves or to particular articles therein in 
general conversation—all tend toward get- 
ting the institution in closer touch with the 
people. The library building, its location, 
its appointments, if inviting, assist in ad- 
vertising the library’s resources and should 
not be neglected. It is as important to see 
that the lawn is well trimmed, the snow 
shoveled from the walk, the windows clean, 
the rooms comfortably heated and lighted, 
as it is to have long shelves of well selected 
books. The books are very necessary but 
the patrons are even more so. Toa certain 
extent the local library should be a store- 
house for the literature of the community, 
but the trustee’s training will without doubt 
convince him that the library must emulate 
the Board of Trade or Chamber of Com- 
merce, rather than copy after the terminal 
elevator or storage warehouse. It should 
be a busy place of trade and exchange and 
not an unused depository. One of the early 


lessons that are instilled into the boy who | 
enters any business institution, is to identify | 
himself with his employer’s business and his | 


employer’s interests. He must learn to refer 
to the man whose bread he eats, and to 
the business he has entered upon, in the 
first person plural. This same lesson should 
be learned by the library trustee. I am well 
aware that board members have many other 
duties, obligations and pursuits, but there 
are many opportunities for the man in busi- 
ness, the professional man, the housewife 
and others to say a good word for the library 
now and then, puff its wares and advertise 
its advantages. Personal work of this 
nature is frequently very effective. The 
time of keeping open the library is to be 
considered in this regard, and a closing 
of the building on any day ought not to be 
recommended. I believe that the trustee’s 


training and experience leads him to want 
a library 


without a lid—that is a library 











that is always open. Three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year should be con- 
sidered the minimum number of days, and 
every leap year, one day more. No trustee, 
however, can inform himself as to the ne. 
cessity of every day opening unless he is 
himself a frequent visitor. 

Economy in expenditures is not the most 
important virtue in a library board, but it is 
a very vital principle. A public office is a 
public trust and should be administered jn 
the interests of the public without any un- 
necessary expense to the taxpayers. Proper 
training of the trustee will without question 
steer him between the two evils—niggardli- 
ness and spend-thriftiness. The rock of 
Charybdis is just as dangerous on the one 
side as the Scylla reef on the other and both 
should be avoided. The librarian, her 
duties and her pay require a business-like 
treatment. Unless the library is in a very 
small town, sufficient funds should be raised 
to pay reasonable wages for the services 
rendered. It is ordinarily false economy in 
any enterprise to pay such wages that the 
worker is required to enter other fields to 
earn sufficient to make a living. Small li- 
braries cannot and should not pay large 
salaries, but every laborer is entitled to his 
hire, one that ought to be at least a living 
wage. To know whether or not the librarian 
is-giving value received for her monthly 
wage, to ascertain if she is attending to her 
duties reasonably well, the trustee must 
acquaint himself to a certain extent with 
her books, her syatem and her method of 
handling the business and should be com- 
petent to instruct a novice in the main 
essentials of the work in case the librarian’s 
services might be suddenly lost. 

My idea is, as I have heretofore said, 
that the trustee should be trained to place 
on the shelves as much good literature as 
possible; to get as many patrons as possible 
and to do it with as little expense as possi- 
ble. This requires a training that will 
develop first, his powers of literary criticism 
and his common sense; second, his business 
ability and commercial instinct and third, 
his knowledge of finance. All this requires 
time and work, for which he receives no 
pay in dollars and cents, but his compensa- 
tion is the knowledge of having faith- 
fully executed his trust to the best of his 
ability and the approbation of his own mind 
and conscience must and ought to be his 
highest reward. 
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THE WHOLE DUTY OF A LIBRARY 
TRUSTEE. 


By A. P. Gove, Trustee, Rochester Public 
Library. 


To treat adequately a theme so all inclu- 
sive as “The Whole Duty of a Library Trus- 
tee,’ would require the combined experi- 
ence of both a librarian and a trustee of 
many years’ service. Much has been writ- 
ten on the subject and yet it must be true 
that the whole duty has not been revealed. 
Otherwise, why so much attention to the 
topic at this convention. With limited li- 
brary experience, I can only speak sug- 
gestively—not as one with authority, but as 
one of the scribes. 

There seems to be a fine line of con- 
troversy between the position of the li- 
brarian and that of the library board. It 
is difficult to read a report of any great li- 
brary meeting without observing that this 
is true. The attempt to define the place of 
either seems to result in additional con- 
fusion and occasional strife. Merely ‘‘de- 
fining” the relative duties or positions is by 
no means a panacea. The work of the two 
is so peculiarly co--related, so dove-tailed, 
that no hard and fast rule can be laid down. 
The librarian certainly knows what the li- 
brary needs better than the trustee does, 
but it is possible that the latter knows much 
better how to supply that need. Badly off 
is that library where the board and the li- 
brarian are not in sympathy and have not 
mutual forbearance. : 

The trustee must be a man of broad in- 
stincts—possessed of a keen knowledge of 
human nature, and a willingness to hear 
small complaints indulgently. But so many 
and various are the reasons that lead to the 
appointment of trustees that boards as a 
rule are a most heterogeneous lot. But that 
must not deter us from our duty. 

In writing this paper I have assumed that 
the trustee has done his first duty in the 
matter of engaging the librarian. I believe 
most thoroughly in hiring a person who 
has had special training for the work. In 
every community there are capable, en- 
thusiastic young women, thoroughly quali- 
fied as far as their aim is concerned, but 
lacking in that special training which marks 
the graduate of a library school. Of course 


if a person is not endowed with those prac- 
tical traits which every librarian needs, no 
amount of education will transform him 
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or her into a successful librarian. But I am 
sure that a trained librarian is the one best 
fitted to cope with all the exigencies of li- 
brary work. 

The library is to us a sacred trust as soon 
as we accept our appointment, and its 
interests must be conserved by us in every 
way possible. The trustee must see to it 
that the public home of the city’s books 
does not become the library of the librarian, 
—one carried on with the highest degree of 
technical skill and great zeal, yet failing in 
its results because the librarian is so busy 
with technical matters that she fails to see 
her methods are not adapted to the people 
she serves. 

The trustee does not know half the valua- 
ble methods which rightly applied would 
make the library most potent, but he has a 
certain hard-headed judgment that tells nim 
the corrective principle to apply. Public 
criticism may or may not be on the side of 
right, and it is pre-eminently for the trustee 
(with that rare discernment he is supposed 
to have) to determine whether it is the li- 
brarian, the public, or the trustee himself 
that makes the library fail in results. 

Let me say, parenthetically, and it may be 
treason and heresy to say it, I do not regard 
the mere circulation of books as an index of 
a library’s effectiveness. Many a child who 
helps to swell the circulation § records, 
would be better off sawing wood or prepar- 
ing his lesson for the next day at school. 
Some zealous librarians in their ardor to get 
“results,” well-nigh force books on this and 
other classes of readers. uch things ought 
to stir a trustee. It may be argued that this 
is not his province,—whose then? This 
kind of a librarian is trying to make the 
books circulate at all hazards, while it 
should be the duty of the ideal trustee to 
view the welfare of the community broadly. 

Here we approach perhaps the chiefest 
duty of the trustee—to cultivate the library 
spirit in the community. The building is 
not alone the depository of books; it is the 
place to go for information. It is the place 
of resource for the club woman, it is the 
valued assistant of the public school, the 
advisor of the mechanic and business man. 
And it is peculiarly the duty of the trustee to 
let the public know about this. In conver- 
sation he should ever be able to define the 
library’s position, and to urge the people to 
delve in this mine of literary treasure. 

The work of all library trustees naturally 








divides itself into three divisions:—the com- 
mittee on books representing the literary 
side; the executive committee, having in 
charge the management and appointment of 
employees, and the finance committee look- 
ing after the board’s business relations 
with the public. We all know that it is 
the trustee’s business to keep the sidewalk 
in repair; to stop the roof from leaking; 
to mend the furnace; to ask the Com- 
mon Council for money enough to keep us 
going, and to pay our bills. But how in- 
adequately do we realize the ethical side of 
our duty. 

Every library board should have nine 
home missionaries at work in the town, 
each aiming judiciously to exploit (notice I 
do not say “advertise’) the many advan- 
tages the library offers. In an impersonal 
way he should stimulate reading—avoiding 
the mistake referred to above, and seek to 
cultivate the legitimate field for library seed 
to grow in. Books as books are not the only 
things to take into consideration. All of the 





higher instincts should be cultivated at the | 


library. 


A collection of old manuscripts relating | 


to the early settlements of the community— 


Indian relics, strange formations, nature’s | 


curios, ought to find a home in the library. 
One hundred years from now our great- 
grand-children will grieve that we left them 
so few legacies of the early days of their lo- 
cality. In a comparatively new state like 
this, these things should be preserved locally 
and in a public institution. Every library 
having started a museum has done a good 
deed for posterity. The influence of a trus- 
tee among his fellowmen could easily bring 
this about. 

As to using the buildingefor the children’s 
hour, for book talks by citizens to citizens— 
these ought to be met with encouragement by 
the trustees, but the details should always 
be left to the librarian. In regard to other 
uses of the library building the trustee should 
rule absolutely, taking into account the rec- 
ommendations of the librarian to a reason- 
able degree. Certainly he should never allow 
meetings, religious or social, which in any 
way interfere with those who have come to 
the library to read—be their reading purely 
recreative or deeply scientific. I understand 
that some Carnegie libraries are so con- 
structed that a public hall is available for 
The hall would much 


general 


purposes. 


| 





better serve as a museum. If our people 
were shown the value of collecting tnose rel- 
ics and documents which have to do with 
the earliest history of the community, they 
might be induced to keep accurate records of 
their own families. Since the old family 
Bible went out of style we’ve forgotten the 
births, deaths, and marriages of our own 
children, and the coming generations may 
well ask with all seriousness—“How old is 
Ann?” 

But we can never get away from the fact 
that the librarian and the board must ever 
work in harmony,—agree to disagree, if 
need be, but do it harmoniously. The rela- 
tion of the trustee and his specially gifted 
and trained employee may be illustrated by 
a tale that comes to mind:— 

A farmer and his wife were driving along 
a country road when they spied a plunging, 
roaring automobile racing toward them. 
The woman seized the reins and shrieked 
madly at the approaching driver. “Wait a 
moment,” cried the gentleman in the auto, 
“T’ll lead your horse by.” ‘Well you don’t 
need to,” responded the farmer, “you just 
lead my old woman by, and I’ll take care of 
the hoss.”” Too many trustees are like the 
old woman. They sit calmly by till they see 
something they are afraid of, and then seek 
to take control of things they know nothing 
about, causing a deplorable state of affairs. 
The trustee has a duty in the buggy beside 
the librarian, but it is not to do the driving. 
It is his business to feed the horse; to tell 
the driver the condition of the roads to be 
traveled; but surely not to seize control of 
the reins at a critical moment. If he 
doesn’t like the way his librarian drives, he 
can secure a new one at reasonable expense. 
The trustee has no business to jump out of 
the buggy or to take a spin of once a month. 
He is to be always in the seat, with his eye 
always on the horse and the road, but never, 
oh never, is he to “grab the lines.” 

Rochester has had two trustees who rep- 
resent two distinct types of men, and each, I 
think, has the proud distinction of doing his 
whole duty. The one—lately deceased, was 
a man of literary tastes and so fortunately 
situated that he had leisure to devote to the 
promotion of library matters. His broad- 
minded counsel was invaluable. After his 
death in fulfilment of a last request, his wife 
announced to the board a gift of $20,000, as 
a memorial of his neve) failing interest in 
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the library. The other trustee referred to, 
at present on the board, is a busy business 
man—a member of boards without number, 
and a partner in one of the city’s largest 
mercantile houses. But he is never too 
much engaged to attend to calls for library 
duty. As a member of the Finance commit- 
tee, he renders great service to the institu- 
tion. 

The retired financier and the merchant of 
many cares may not be looked upon as the 
pest material for a library board, but their 
success has demonstrated that any man in 
any community, possessing brains and a 
willing spirit, can do his whole duty as a 
library trustee. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


THE 


By W. F. Kunze, Supt. of Public Schools, 
Red Wing. 


That the free public library is a per- 
manent and indispensable feature of our 


present day civilization, as much so, though | 
in a different way, perhaps, as the free | 


public school, is a fact which is rapidly being 
appreciated by intelligent communities. 
Indeed, the day is almost at hand when any 
community which does not have and main- 
tain a creditable public library will be as 
much in disrepute as a community which 
does not have and maintain a creditable 
school system. 

The underlying principle in our educa- 
tional systems today is to perfect the state 
by perfecting the individuals which com- 
pose it, through culture, knowledge and 
wisdom. That is the state’s justification, 
and it is ample, for building school houses, 








hiring teachers, furnishing free text books, | 


and otherwise equipping schools free of 
charge for every child within its borders, 
no matter what his station in life may be. 
To supplement and reinforce this work of 
public education as undertaken in the public 
schools is the function of the public library. 
Indeed the public library may very properly 
be considered as a second chapter of our 





best but meager and must be supplemented 
and enriched by extensive and even inten- 
sive reading after the school days have been 
finished. The child, upon emerging from 
the school has merely acquired an intel- 
lectual skeleton which is almost as useless 
to him as any other kind of a skeleton. If 
the child is to take his proper place among 
his associates when he grows up he must 
complete his intellectual development by 
reading, and the kind of reading he does, 
will determine in a large measure his men- 
tal and moral calibre. To reap the benefits 
of efforts put forth at school, there must be 
much reading along lines that will lead to 
the richest and best literature of all ages as 
preserved in books. Carlyle said: ‘‘The 
true university of these days is a collection 
of books.” Every school teacher in the land 
should have this as her motto until she has 
realized the full significance of it in the 
great work of education. The public library 
is literally the poor man’s college, and it is 
also his club, provided he has been taught 
in his childhood that the public library is a 
place that is always open to him, always 
welcoming him, that at all times he may 
find pleasure and profit therein, that it is a 
place where men and women, adults and 
children can feel equally at home, and enjoy 
communion with all that is best and whole- 
some, according to their several capacities. 

The work of the public school and of the 
library is of such a nature that the two 
institutions should be closely related and in- 
timately associated. The similarity in aims 
and the utter impossibility of either to fully 
attain its end and perform its function 
properly without the aid of the other makes 
it imperative that the public library and the 
public school should work hand in hand. 

It has been said that if you want to reform 
a person you must begin to work on his 
grand parents. That also applies to culti- 


| vating the “library habit” in any community. 


public educational scheme for advancing the | 


standard of citizenship of the state. For | 
this reason then questions involving the | 


proper relation of the school to the library | 
and the library to the school are of prime | 


importance. 
The education obtained in school is at 


You and I must work with zeal towards the 
realization of this ideal, but it will remain 
for our grand children to behold the fruits 
of our labors. If the library is to live up 
to its opportunities in any community, it 
must begin with the child as soon as he 
learns to read, and even before that by 
story-telling. The child must be trained to 
like good reading and to use a library in- 
telligently so that he may get pleasure, cul- 
ture and breadth of knowledge with a 
minimum expenditure of time, energy and 





money. This training the librarian can not 
give alone. Neither can the teacher alone 
give it. It takes the combined effort and 


wisdom of both teacher and librarian work- 
ing harmoniously and intelligently hand in 
hand for the best and highest welfare of 
the child to accomplish in a measure this 
most important work. And wherever this 
co-operation exists, results are as sure to 
follow as the night follows the day. 

The teacher can teach the child to read, 
but unless the reading tastes of the child 
are directed along right channels during the 
tender years of youth this very ability to 
read may prove his undoing much to the 
detriment of the state and society. The 
cultivation of this reading taste can best be 
accomplished by the combined efforts of 
the teacher and librarian. The teacher 
knows the child, and the librarian knows the 
books. When this knowledge is _ intelli- 
gently combined, you are as sure of results 
as when you combine two mathematical 
quantities, and get a definite mathematical 
result. 

The habit of reading is very largely formed 
between eleven and sixteen years. During 
this formative period the child reaches his 
crisis in the formation of many of the 
habits and tendencies which will lead him 
up or down in his after life. It is very im- 
portant then that the utmost effort should 
be made to start the child right during these 
years of great plasticity, and the child 
should have every inducement offered to 
him to learn to love and crave good, clean, 
wholesome literature, as he has already 
learned by experience and precept to long 
for good, clean and wholesome food. To 
accomplish this it may be necessary to over- 
come the resistance of inherited tendencies, 
of home environment, and the influence of 
street and playground associates. Some- 
times this looks like a tremendous under- 
taking, but we must not forget that the 
teacher has a great hold upon the child, 
and that between the ages of six and sixteen 
the influence of the teacher is often greater 





with the child than the combined influence | 
| another environment which does not suggest 


of father and mother, and chums. 


For the successful and efficient co-opera- | 


tion between school and library several 
things are necessary. First, the teachers 
must know the library from top to bottom. 
They should know what it contains, and 


what use can be made of it in connection 
with the work of the 


school. If the 








teachers rarely go to the library and make 
very little use of it, there is either some. 
thing wrong with the teachers or with the 
librarian. It does not require an elaborate 
library to contain something that a wide 
awake teacher can make use of' to supple. 
ment her class room work and to add new 
life to the daily routine of her recitations, 
On the other hand a real wide-awake li- 
brarian, who is filling her position as it 
should be filled, will find some way of mak. 
ing the library stand for something positive 
in its helpfulness to both teacher and pupil, 
no matter how meager the income of that 
library may be. 

Second, the librarian should know the 
school. If possible, she should have been 
a teacher herself, and better still if that teach- 
ing experience has been in the grades. The 
librarian should know the teachers, culti- 
vate their acquaintance and enjoy their 
friendship. She should know what the 
schools are attempting to do, and what the 
teachers are trying to accomplish, and along 
what special lines they are trying to in- 
terest their pupils from time to time. A 
librarian thus in touch with the schools 
will have available material for special days 
at hand for the use of teachers and pupils. 
If this policy is pursued, the library will 
soon become indispensable to both teacher 
and pupil, and when that stage has been 
reached, the library is really accomplishing 
something in the community which sup- 
ports it. 

Third, while the library should be closely 
associated in its operation with the schools 
and in close sympathy with it, it should be 
maintained as a separate institution and 
have its quarters outside of the _ school 
premises. The humblest quarters in a 
down town store building are much to be 
preferred to the most commodious accom- 
modations in the school building. The 
reason for this is not far to seek. Children, 
like many older people, want variety; and 
after they have been confined to the school 
room all day or all week, it is but 
natural that they should want to get into 


school. Then with the older people there is 
an inherent feeling that school means chil- 
dren, and that everything connected with 
the school is for children. Furthermore, 
it is important that the child should early 
comprehend the true significance of the 
library as a separate institution which he 














can never outgrow nor be graduated out of, 
that it is not merely an appendage of the 
public school which must be clipped off at 
the earliest possible moment in order to 
indicate the completion of school days. So 
then, in its hold upon children as well as 
upon adults, it is very important that the 
library should be entirely separated from 
the schools. The fact that the library can 
be used to reinforce the work of the school 
is no valid reason why it should have its 
identity merged into that of the school. 

Fourth, the school should manifest its 
faith in libraries by having school libraries. 
And here again comes in the importance of 
close and cordial co-operation between the 
school and library. The school libraries 
should be so selected as to supplement as 
far as possible the work of the class room, 
and the public library should overlap and 
duplicate as little as possible. In a city 
where there is a public library there should 
be no central school library. Each room 
or department should have its own little 
library of reference bcoks which are not too 
nice to be used. They should be right at 
hand at all times where any pupil can 
use them. Pupils should be _ taught 
that the place to go for facts is reference 
books, instead of to the. teacher. This 
reference library need not be large and 
should be adapted to the needs and capaci- 
ties of the pupils in the various grades, and 
should be used by the teacher to impress 
upon her pupils the important pedagogical 
fact that the time and way to learn a fact is 
to seize the moment of aroused curiosity, 
leok up the missing fact, and by so doing 
it will be impressed for all time, and the 
pleasure which comes from doing something 
independently is ample compensation for the 
effort. 

In addition to the reference library which 
should be in every grade room or depart- 
ment, it is also very desirable to have a 
small library of the choicest literature care- 
fully selected and graded. The purpose of 
such a library is to stimulate interest in 
something that is perhaps only remotely 
connected with the lessons in school. It 
may be used by the brightest students to fill 
in odd moments when their regular tasks for 
the day have been completed. If the library 
is a good one and is used intelligently, it can 
be made a strong incentive to good work, 
because pupils who are behind in their 














regular studies would not be accorded the 
privilege of using these books during school 
hours. Another use of such a library would 
be for directing the pupils’ home reading. 
The teacher can read selections to the 
school from certain books, and call for 
volunteers to finish the book at home, and 
report to the class on what he has read, or 
some pupil may be allowed to read the story 
to the school, provided he can do it well. 
This may make it necessary for him to take 
the book home, look up the hard words and 
practice reading aloud to the other members 
of the family. In this way the pupil not 
only greatly improves his own reading, but 
stimulates his interest in reading as would be 
impossible by keeping him in the regular 
reading text book of the school. And then 
this child interests his whole family in good 
literature. Another way to use the grade 
library is for “group reading,” in which so 
many of our Minnesota teachers are inter- 
ested now. Divide the room into groups of 
three or four pupils seated in different parts 
of the room. Give each group a book, and 
let one of them read aloud to the other 
members of that group. The pupils in the 
group can take turns at reading to the 
others. In this way interest is aroused in 
the reading lesson and each pupil given an 
opportunity to read much more than would 
be possible in the regular way. Such an 
exercise occasionally is a good way to use 
the grade library. The ingenious teacher 
will devise other ways of bringing 
pupils in her care into touch with these 
books. In other words, the purpose of 
the grade library is to arouse a liking 
for good wholesome reading. There is 
enough of this kind of reading material, 
and children would just as soon read that 
kind of literature, as the Nick Carter kind, 
but they must have their attention called to 
its beauties. If the teachers in the schools 
will not do it, then we must insist upon 
having the publishers get these books out in 
gorgeously colored covers with blood-curdling 
pictures to attract attention, and have them 
displayed on news counters. 

Finally, the librarian must use some of 
the principles that a successful business 
man uses in selling his goods. The business 
man advertises, displays his goods to the 
best advantage, offers special bargains, and 
occasionally pushes some line of goods as a 
leader, and puts himself out to cater to 








paying customers. The librarian should 
likewise advertise the library. There should 
be something new in or about the library 
at all times. New books, or books for some 
particular occasion should be displayed. A 
book that is of general interest, but which is 
being neglected, should be resurrected, dust- 
ed, and pushed to the front. Lists of books 
along some special lines in which pupils and 
teachers are interested might be prepar- 
ed. A typewriter and a mimeograph should 
be valuable aids in any library. 
Summarizing then I would say that while 
the library and school should ever remain 
as two separate, and co-ordinate institutions, 
they should work together with the utmost 
harmony and cordial co-operation and single- 
ness of purpose; that the school board, 
superintendent and teachers should be at all 
times in close touch with the library and in 
hearty sympathy with it and its aims; that 
the librarian and library board should do 
all in their power to make the library as 
attractive, and as useful to the chidren as 
possible; that the school libraries should be 
confined to grade or department reference 
libraries, for the purpose of facilitating the 
regular work of the school and to teach the 
habit of using reference works, and to grade 
libraries to cultivate a taste for the best in 
the world of literature; and when this 
cordial and intelligent co-operation between 
library and school is secured, both the 


library and school are better able to perform | 


their legitimate work and thus by this 
united effort contribute much towards eleva- 
ting the ideals of the home, and the standards 
of citizenship in the community. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


By Mrs. Flora C. Conner, Librarian, Austin 
Public Library. 


Let us at once recognize the fundamental 
unity of aim and purpose existing between 
these two institutions. Both are free, both 
are supported by taxation, the school entirely 
so, the library wholly or in part as the case 
may be. The school is the recipient of the 
state, county, and city or district tax; the 
library relies solely upon the town tax. 

The school exists to provide education 
to the child only, the library aims to supple- 











ment this work for the children, and further. 
more extend and continue its beneficent 
offices throughout the entire lifetime of each 
and every individual within its territory, 
trying bravely to cover a much broader 
field with a wholly inadequate allowance. 

Is the library then an educational institu. 
tion some may question. Most assuredly 
education is its most important function, 
and this is‘recognized by every one who has 
taken the time to think about the matter. 
The Commissioner of Education includes in 
his yearly report not only all the school 
libraries but also every public library in 
the United States. No History of Education 
is considered complete which does not in- 
clude library history, while all authorities 
unite in recognizing the inestimable value 
of the public library in the educational 
field. 

The school confines its benefits to the 
normal child between the ages of six and 
twenty-one. The library knows no age 
limit. Our school system in fact secures 
but three years schooling to the average 
child of the nation. Can the State afford to 
rest there? Shall it pour out all its bene- 
fits on the child and cease its efforts to train 
the mind on its arrival at maturity? 

The school rightly places its efforts on the 
child during its years of leisure, the non- 
producing age. The library should be so 
endowed as to enable it to supply the 
material necessary for the continual growth 
of the mind. Long after the body reaches 
maturity the mind continues to grow, and 
is ever reaching out for food to supply 
mental nourishment. When the school- 
house door closes against the high-school 
graduate, the library door stands invitingly 
open, asking him to freely share its store. 
Much of the knowledge acquired during 
school days would inevitably be lost in the 
storm and stress of life but for these same 
library opportunities. 

The school offers a particular set of 
subjects along certain well defined lines, 
within a limited time, The library offers 
a free-for-all, go-as-you-please course and 
unlimited time for its accomplishment. In 
other words, the library aims to have help- 
ful material on all subjects. 

Every seeker after knowledge is invited 
to join its classes. It makes no distinction 
as to subject, course or time. The atten- 
dance is purely voluntary. There is no 
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compulsion save a gentle one afforded by the 
desire for knowledge which breathes in 
every human breast. Culture and recrea- 
tion have place in its curriculum, and it is 
open for all, old or young, sick or well, 
pond or free. The horny-handed workman 
i the leisurely club-woman are equals 
within its portals. The library, like tne 
school, knows no class. It exists for the 
masses. It offers a place where one may 
browse among books, take up any special 
line of study, art, travel or literature, science 
or sociology, or give oneself to recreative 
reading or posting up on current events. 

I have in mind a little, sunbonneted 
figure, who two years ago for the first time, 
came shyly up to my desk, and spent a 
happy hour at my side reading the pictures 
while I supplied the words of a little folks’ 
story. Today she is one of my most 
enthusiastic library patrons, and exercises 
a more potent influence in directing the 
reading of her small set, it must be humbly 
acknowledged, than does the librarian. 
Whenever a little boy or girl asks for a 
Pepper book at Irene’s suggestion, I have 
learned to produce a Pepper book without 
delay or comment, well knowing that noth- 
ing else will satisfy them. 

At the other extreme of age, is a cheery, 
active old man far past eighty, whose years 
have been, spent in the hardest manual labor, 
and who now makes regular visits to the 
library to borrow French histories, and 
biographies of the men who have been the 
favorite heroes of his long life. 

“T am not able to work much now, 
madam,” he tells me, “and I don’t know 
what I should do without the library. My 
wife, now, is content with her housework 
and doesn’t care to read. But as for me, 
I have to have my book.” 

How many of us realize how closely allied 
are the functions of the teacher and the 
librarian? Those who have formerly been 
teachers doubtless the better realize their 
intimate relationship, and see the time com- 
ing when the school and library shall grow 
yet more closely together. When the 
library of the small town shall have come 
to its own and is recognized as a legitimate 
part of the school system, it shall then be 
the source from whence the kindergartner 
draws her story and picture books, the inter- 
mediate grades their supplementary reading 
and other helpful material, and the high- 
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school instructor and student the reference 
books they require. 

Yea, and much farther than this will it 
go. It will in and of itself form a Univer- 
sity Extension course, where not only the 
graduate, but the man whose early education 
was limited, and the busy professional man 
may pursue their peaceful quest of knowl- 
edge. 

Various methods are employed to make 
the library more useful to the school. A 
Wisconsin Superintendent of city schools 
has a method which recommends itself 
wherever the library is large enough to allow 
its use. 

Books arranged in groups, say three of 
history, three of travel, literature, etc., are 
loaned teachers, and by them are given out 
to their pupils who gain a certain number of 
credits in their studies by careful reading 
of one or more of each group. This tends 
to broader culture and cultivates the taste. 
for reading books of some permanent value. 

In some city libraries sets of twenty-four 
or thirty supplementary history readers of 
popular style and adapted to particular 
grades are loaned to schools of that grade, 
thus insuring a book to each pupil during 
class or study period. This method also 
presupposes a large and carefully selected 
library. 

Teachers of English literature require 
reading of certain standard authors, and 
just here, we of the smaller libraries feel 
our “powerful weakness,” as our Southern 
friends say. 

“Is Ivanhoe in,” asks a breathless High 
School girl about four o’clock some after- 
noon. “Our English teacher says we must 
read it.” 

The librarian is reasonably sure that Ivan- 
hoe is not in, that in fact he is already out 
with some earlier girl, but to be perfectly sure 
she goes to the shelf and hopelessly examines 
each volume of the one old set of Waverly 
novels the library owns, each volume con- 


taining three or more long stories in fine 
print, with the titles long ago completely 
effaced from the covers. Of course Ivanhoe 
is not found, and the disappointed girl turns 
away to make room for another girl on the 
same futile quest. 

Then very likely someone wants Rob Roy, 
but he, too, is a rover, and the librarian is 
forced to feel that there is something wrong 
with her library when she cannot answer 





And there 
More books and more 
funds with which to buy books are needed. 

Teachers also come to the library for 
stories to read to their pupils and for the 


these legitimate requirements. 
is something wrong. 


reading demanded in their profession. I 
believe teachers everywhere feel at home 
in the library and actually forget while there 
that they are not in their own schoolrooms. 
And this is the proper feeling. The library 
is theirs in a very large sense, and should 


have an abundance of material fitted to their | 


needs. 

The reference work 
of the most satisfactory phases of the librari- 
an’s work. The ease with which some of 
them find the references they want, and the 
vague, aimless, helplessly lost way in which 
ethers wander around in search of some 
Will-of-the-wisp information marks very 
clearly the difference in early opportunities. 

“T believe that one can find information 


on any subject whatsoever, right here 
in this library,” said a bright student to 
me last year. Others are able to find 


nothing without assistance. 

And here is an opportunity for librarians 
to do helpfui and much needed work in train- 
ing pupils by groups or classes in the use 
of reference books, and in showing them 
where to look for material on different 
subjects. A large field is awaiting cultiva- 
tion in this direction. 

It is always very evident in this library 
whenever there is a debate on at the Normal 
School. The reference room is full and the 
reading room tables are also surrounded by 
young people with note-book and busy pencil. 
The librarian is often at her wit’s end 
attending her desk and at the same time 
searching for material on subjects as varied 
as the universe. They all want it at the 
same time, too, for their time is also rigidly 
limited. She nevér feels like complaining 
at these times that there is “nothing doing.” 

There is a satisfaction in aiding anyone 
in the search for knowledge which is suf- 
ficient recompense for all trouble. Yet some- 
times one receives other compensation. 

“This book is what caused our side to win 
in last night’s debate,” said a student in a 
glow of.appreciation as she laid a book on 
my desk. That remark caused a corre- 


sponding glow of satisfaction to warm the 
heart of the librarian. 
Visits of the librarian to the schools should 











be of frequent occurence, and talks to the 
pupils on the care and choice of books would 
increase the quality and quantity of the 
circulation. The subjects which might be 
treated in this way would require more time 
than the librarian has to give or the teacher 
can allow. 

Having been a teacher myself, I fully 
realize the large amount of knowledge a 
teacher is supposed to force into the minds 
of her pupils in a given time, and how hard 
she works to accomplish this, her destined 
end and aim. It gives me a guilty feeling 


with pupils is one | to ask for even a little of the time in which 


she is expected to accomplish so much. She 
seems to be placed in a treadmill where she 
must keep going on endlessly or be crushed 
by the machinery. 

The up-to-date librarian also finds that 
time does not often hang heavy on her hands, 
On the contrary she, too, is sometimes 
appalled by the number and variety of things 
demanding her time and close attention, and 
by the inadequacy of material and lack of 
trained assistance at hand. 

And now for the practical point I wish 
to make. 

Minnesota has an immense and 
ing school fund which now amounts to 
$18,000,000, and promises to reach the 
$100,000,000 mark in the future. It is already, 
I am told, the largest school fund in the 
Union. Of this the interest only is used. 
The fund remains permanent. The 
interest alone will soon reach the $100,000 
mark. In the Iron Mountain Range the 
schools have in some cases more money 
than is needed to maintain the schools. 
One of these mining towns built a $20,000 
schoolhouse and paid for it outright without 
bonding the town. We have lately heard of 
a teacher in an outlying district of one of 
these towns who received a salary of $90 
per month with but seven pupils. The tax 
on the output of the iron mines is largely 
responsible for the flourishing financial 
condition of this region. 

The state already allows each _ public 
school within its boundaries a certain sum 
for the purchase of books for the school 
library. The public library is sometimes 
chosen as the most convenient receptacle 
for these books as in Rochester and else 
where. Now let the state considerably in- 
crease the sum given for this purpose with 
the understanding that where a city library 
would better serve the convenience of the 
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schools in its immediate vicinity, that 
a portion of the books purchased be placed 
in the public library. It is needless to add 
that the reference and other-books in daily 
use in the schools would not be included in 
this plan. 

Let the books recommended by the Public 
School Library Commission be purchased 
if desired, and plenty of duplicate copies of 
books whose reading is required in litera- 
ture, history, etc. This would give the 
teacher the advantage of a choice of books, 
and would insure the use of them to her, 
thus rendering her more efficient, and better 
schools would result. 

The school library is usually poorly ar- 
ranged and so inconvenient of access that 
it very insufficiently serves the purpose for 
which it was intended. The schools are not 
in the library business. Few afford a trained 
librarian but depend upon the services of 
one of the students who attempts to care for 
the books and carry on his studies at the 
same time, usually with poor results as far 
as the usefulness of the library is concerned. 

The president of a well known educational 
institution in Minnesota said to me recently 
that although his school had a good library 
yet he never used it for any special point he 
wished to look up, preferring to go to the 
public library, where the librarian could at 
once put her hand on the desired informa- 
tion. This is but one of numberless similar 
instances. 

By this time you have doubtless concluded 
that instead of discussing the relation of 
school and library, my subject is rather the 
near relation which should exist between 
the library and the school fund. Is there 
any good and sufficient reason why such 
relation should not be established? The 
public school has a well established and 
amply maintained system in full and suc- 
cessful operation. Why should not its 
sister institution, the public library receive 
a modest share of this educational fund? 

Its volumes are freely offered and freely 
used by teachers, pupils, school and univer- 
sity, for educational purposes. 

Manhood is the best product of a state, 
and money invested in improving the quality 
of that manhood is the best investment a 
parent or a state can make. The money 
Spent in education is small compared to the 
amount necessary to successfully combat 
ignorance and crime. 
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An expensive and powerful machinery is 
required in the carrying out of Law and 
Justice in the nation. In each separate 
state and in each individual community 
throughout the country this machine is 
ceaselessly grinding its endless grist. The 
work of these law courts is largely remedial. 

It costs more, as everyone knows, to re- 
claim a criminal than to care for the normal 
youth. A young boy is allowed to go to 
ruin in too many cases, before the state 
steps in and attempts to reclaim or control 
him. Keep a child in the right direction 
a few years and fewer remedies are needed 
and much expense spared. 

To conclude: Minnesota has a great fund 
of common sense as well as a great school 
fund. Let her bring her good sense to bear 
in the consideration of this matter. She isin 
a position to become the pioneer in this move- 
ment of permanent and satisfactory assis- 
tance to her public libraries. She is a leader 
in wheat, lumber, iron, material necessities. 
Now let her be first and foremost in recogni- 
zing the finer yet no less vitai needs of her 
children. She is known far and wide as the 
Bread and Butter State. Now may she rise 
to the occasion and prove her ability to rear 
well-bred children by providing them a 
plenteous supply of the world’s wisdom 
garnered in books. j 


LOANING MORE THAN ONE BOOK AT 
A TIME. 
By Miss Josephine Powell, Librarian, St. 
Peter Public Library. 

Librarians should be the last to advocate 
the one idea or the one view-point, yet that 
is practically what we do in refusing to 
loan more than one book at a time. For 
busy people, who have not time to visit 
the library frequently, the one-book rule 
is a great inconvenience, and possibly is one 
of the chief reasons of their not using the 
library to a greater extent. Take, for 
example, a person who wishes to refresh 
his memory on Japan—why compel him to 
come to the Library several times for differ- 
ent books on the subject, when you could 
send him away happy with half a dozen 
books at once? This would save him the 


time and energy necessary to return for each 
book, and would certainly be appreciated. 
Eliminating fiction, the supply of books on 






our shelves is usually greater than the 
demand, and there is little danger of too 
many calls for non-fiction. 

It has always been the policy of the St. 
Peter Library to provide a means of satisfy- 
ing the needs of the reading public, so far 
as this could be done without encroaching 
upon anyone’s rights. A very apparent 
need was frequently brought to our notice 
by the teachers, who, under the one-book 
rule, found it necessary to curtail their own 
reading in order to read to their pupliis. 
We therefore began loaning them one book 
for their own use, and as many as they wish- 
ed for school work. The plan was so suc- 
cessful that we soon extended the privilege 


to others, very cautiously at first, but find-° 


ing less difficulty than we had anticipated. 
The result has been very gratifying; the 
privilege is much appreciated, and has not 
been abused to any extent. After experi- 
menting for about a year, we finally adopted 
the rules which have been in successful 
operation for four years. Briefly stated, 
they are as follows— 








We allow any responsible person to take | 
one. book of fiction and as many books of | 


non-fiction as he wishes. 

Non-fiction books are not fined, even when 
not taken out on a special time limit. They 
are renewed every two weeks without appli- 
eation from the borrower. 


Books taken on special time limit may be 


recalled any time after four weeks. Two 
days’ notice is given, after the expiration of 
which a fine of ten cents a day is imposed. 


We have never had to fine anyone for this 


offense. 

Books which are in special demand are 
not allowed to be taken in this way. 

These privileges are not very generally 
granted to children, except where it helps in 
their school work. We found that they 


became careless in regard to returning their | 


books. They cannot always distinguish 
between fiction and non-fiction, and do not, 
as a rule, need special privileges enough 
to appreciate them. 

There is an exception to the restriction 
on books of fiction, in the case of teachers 
or students of literature. We allow them 
to take all of an author’s works if they so 
desire. It is a deplorable, but well known 
fact among librarians, that the standard 


fiction does not circulate as freely as do the 
For this reason, it 


recent popular novels. 





is well to encourage the use of the standard 
works, and it can be done without fear of 
the books being in any great demand. 

Our aim is to make the reading of books 
of standard value, and especially those not 
included in the fiction list, as attractive 
and desirable as possible. We try to elimi- 
nate every annoyance and _ inconvenience, 
and give the reader every possible incentive 
to the reading of better, even though fewer, 
books. As noted above, we charge no fines 
except on books of fiction, unless notice to 
return is disregarded. Non-fiction books 
are renewed when due without application 
for renewal. This relieves the reader of all 
strain of remembering to renew every two 
weeks. We take it for granted that a 
special time limit is allowed on any non- 
fiction book, except in the case of children, 

We find that teachers appreciate the use 
of a number of books in the schoolroom, and 
we set no limit whatever to the number 
they may take. One teacher has taken 
nearly a hundred books at one time for 
several successive years, and she has been 
very successful in interesting the pupils 
in a better class of reading. Most of the 
teachers, both in the public schools, college, 
and parochial school, make frequent use of 
the library. Those teaching in the country 
near us, where the school libraries are not 
very extensive, find it convenient to take an 
armful of books when they come to town. 
These young people are residents of the city, 
temporarily absent, so they are entitled to 
the use of the library. Of course, those who 
are not residents pay the usual fee, but they 
have the same-privilege in regard to taking 
as many books as they wish. 

A feature we hope to introduce next 
summer, is the special vacation permit. 
With this, one going out for a sojourn at lake 
or farm, would be allowed the use of ten 


or twelve books, including fiction, with a 
special time limit. 
In the small library, with its limited 


income, every item of expense must be care 
fully considered, but one need not hesitate 
to loan more than one book on account of 
the expense. It may be necessary to have 
extra cards in large libraries, and they 
might be convenient in the small library as 
well, but they are by no means indispensable. 
We simply added to our card-tray a set of 
alphabetical guides, which we made, and 
instead of filing the cards by date in the 
usual way, we file them by the borrower's 
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name. We keep the borrower’s card filed 
with the book-cards of all the books he has 
out, so that we can tell at a glance just 
what books he has, and when they were 
taken. This also saves the borrower the 
trouble of looking up his card whenever he 
wishes to return one of his books, or to take 
others. This plan might not be practicable 
in a large place, but in the small library 
there is no more trouble in loaning fifty 
books than one. It will be found that it 
does not cause confliction even in a small 
collection of books, for if fiction is elimi- 
nated, ine books taken will be those not 
generally in demand. There may not be 
many persons in a town who will take 
advantage of this privilege, but those who 
do will greatly appreciate it, and so long as 
it is not allowed to interfere with the rights 
of one for the benefit of another, nothing 
can be said against it. We found that a 
surprising number of people availed them- 
selves of the opportunity, the class of read- 
ing has been quite noticeably changed, and 
the new rule seemed to fill a long felt want. 


Loaning Reference Books. 


In considering the advisability of loan- 
ing reference books, the problem must not 
be looked at in the light of to-day’s needs 
alone. We must ask ourselves what will be 
the condition of our reference collection in 
ten, twenty-five, or fifty years from this 
time. Is it to consist of battered, torn books, 
with missing pagesand illustrations, prac- 
tically useless to everyone, or shall it be a 
collection of books that show merely the 
general wear and tear which even careful 
use will leave? The question for us to 
think of seriously, is the value of our refer- 
ence books, ‘This may not be so important 
in the case of encyclopedias, which are con- 
stantly being revised. They can be replaced 
with new and entirely different sets to ad- 
vantage at times. But in the case of the 
bound magazines, the problem becomes very 
serious. It is difficult to replace whole 
volumes of some magazines, and it will be 
increasingly so as the years pass on. The 
time will no doubt come when it will ke 
quite impossible to obtain some of the ear- 
lier volumes of our sets. Magazines furnish 
a unique source of information, and there- 
fore should be carefully preserved. If we 
loan our reference books, it is a certainty 











that in a few years we will have very few, 
if any, of our original collection. They are 
usually large, unwieldy books, tiresome to 
handle in reading, and not usually standing 
the wear as well as smaller books. Let this 
be stated as beyond question, that the small 
library, with its income scarcely large 
enough to meet expenses and purchase a 
few books each year, will never have any 
funds for replacing valuable books and old 
magazines. It is, therefore, the highest 
economy to preserve what we now have to 
a hale and hearty old age. 

But aside from this view of the case, is it 
advisable to allow a book to leave the libra- 
ry, when it could be used by many people 
during the course of a day? Is not its useful- 
ness lessened by thus restricting it to the 
use of one person? Anyone has a right to 
expect all reference books to be at his dis- 
posal during the hours when the library is 
open. It seems that there should be no 
question about the books being there during 
those hours. For general reading, people 
can usually wait with more or less patience, 
but when the average person wishes to con- 
sult a reference book, he wants the informa- 
tion badly and wants it at once. If a libra- 
ry does not have very much reference work, 
this may not seem a very important phase 
of the question, but we consider the refer- 
ence department the most important part of 
our work, and it is by far the most used. 
We do not feel that we can allow our 
reference books to be taken away from the 
building during sessions, as it would serious- 
ly hamper the work of many students, 
teachers and others. In order that all may 
use the library to the greatest possible 
advantage, it is necessary that each one 
should be willing to make some sacrifice for 
the general good. We believe that anyone 
can arrange and systematize his time to con- 
form to the hours of the library. 

So our rule is, not to loan reference books, 
but there is e tacit understanding that the 
librarian may waive any rule when the need 
seems imperative. Occasionally, when good 
reasons are given why the books cannot be 
consulted at the library, we have loaned 
them between sessions. But it has gener- 
ally been very unsatisfactory, because the 
books were almost never returned promptly. 
This, of course, often caused annoyance to 
others waiting to consult books so loaned. 
We found business men, students, and a 











few teachers quite prompt, but women, alas! 
were almost invariably tardy. There was 
always a good excuse for the negligence, of 
course, as a caller, sick baby, etc., but these 
excuses did not soothe the wrath of the 
irate person who had waited an hour or so 
at the library for the book, arid perhaps 
had to leave without seeing it. The many 
annoyances caused in this way have resulted 
in our refusing most requests of this kind. 
We are now adhering more rigidly to the 
rule, and it is only the rare exception which 
induces us to disregard it. 

Hereafter, when loaning reference books 
between sessions, we are thinking of exact- 
ing a large fine for tardiness in returning, 
and of course, a fine for injuries would be 
exacted in the case of any book. We intend 
to look through the book very carefully be- 
fore allowing it to leave the library, and 
make note of any torn, missing, or loose 
pages or illustrations, and the condition of 
the book in general. We shall file the 
memorandum, and repeat the process when 
the book is returned. This will take time, 
but it will enable us to quickly locate any 
injuries, and will also impress the borrower 
with a sense of the book’s value. For tardi- 
ness, a fine of $1.00 would be likely to insure 
promptness. A small fine has very little 
effect on some people, but $1.00 would make 
almost anyone take notice. 

For club women, and others who wish it, 
we look up all references and have all work 
laid out. If they desire more quiet than 
can be had in the library, we carry the 
books downstairs to the assembly room. 
When the janitor is good natured, we ask 
him to carry the books back and forth, but 
usually we do it ourselves. Many of the 
club women prefer this to borrowing the 
books between sessions, as they are at the 
mercy of callers when at home. We do not 
feel that we can waive the regular rules for 
club women, though we appreciate what 
they have done for the library. We be- 
lieve the rule to be just, and conducive to 
the greatest good to the greatest number, 
and that we have no right to discriminate 
between persons or classes of persons. Our 
service to people is to be measured only by 
their need of us, never by what they have 
done for us. The good of the majority must 
be our chief aim, and nothing expresses this 
more clearly than, “Equal rights to all, 
special privileges to none.” 











RENEWALS, TRANSFERS AND SEVEN. 
DAY BOOKS. 


By Miss Josephine Cloud, Superintendent of 
Circulation, Minneapolis Public Library. 


I believe most libraries have practically 
the same rules in regard to renewals. A 
regular 14 day book may be renewed once 
for another 14 days; it must then be placed 
on the shelves and if not taken out within 
24 hours, may again be drawn by the same 
borrower. Our rule once read, “may be 
renewed, if not overdue.” We have with- 
drawn this restriction and renew any book 
if the fine is paid. We, however, reserve 
the right to call in a book when due— 
without renewal—if it is on the waiting list, 

If you have a telephone, renew books by 
telephone, thus saving your patron a trip 
to the library. 

Transfers.—I do not know that any li- 
brary has a rule against transferring 14 day 
books, and I see no necessity of such a rule. 
Of course it is a privilege often abused, 
and we must use our judgment in regulating 
it. If a teacher or student wishes to keep 
a book through the entire term by a series 
of transfers, we have a right to say it can- 
not be done; but if some one person is using 
a book which no one else is wanting, why 
not transfer it? Why compel that person 
to make another trip to the library for it, 
when by transferring it, he can take it home 
with him and violate no rule. If wanted by 
someone else before the time is up, it can 
easily be called in. 

Transferring Seven Day Books.—Most li- 
braries have a rule against transferring “7 
day books.” I believe ours is the one 
exception. We transfer any book not on 
the waiting list. But what can-.be done in 
a large library, where there are a number 
of copies of one book, cannot be done in a 
small one where there is but one copy, and 
a scant supply of new books. 

Mr. Cargill, of Milwaukee, has an excel- 
lent article in the Wisconsin Library Bulle- 
tin on this subject. He says: “The rule 
against trandferring a 7 day book has caused 
more trouble, more misunderstanding than 
any other prohibitive rule in our public 
libraries. If the average borrower could or 
would but grasp the view point of the 
librarian, much of the friction relative to 
their contentious restriction would cease 
to exist. Mr. Jones does not see why I 
refuse him the book he is returning on Mr. 
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Brown’s card, when I immediately issue it 
on the next card presented, and proceeds to 
argue that he has a clear right and title to 
the book. He has a right, but not the first 
right, because he has inside information 
that the book is being returned, and the 
general public is discriminated against if 
the book is given to him. Consider the 
man next to Mr. Jones, who, perhaps, has 
called ten times or more for this particular 
book, only to see it handed over to Mr. 
Jones, instead of being placed on the regu- 
lar shelves, for the general opportunity. 
This gives the impression that the newest 
pooks circulate among families and cliques, 
to the exclusion of the general public. 
Adopt, as most libraries have, a _ stated 
time that the book must remain on the 
shelves before it can be issued on the same 
or immediate cards. Some libraries have 
fixed the time at 20 minutes or half an hour, 
but as this affords opportunity for compara- 
tively few persons, it would work to better 
advantage if it were increased to 24 hours. 
With the limited funds at the disposal of 
most libraries, and the growing demand for 
the latest fiction, there seems to be no im- 
mediate relief from the transfer restriction.” 

How long should a book be kept, a “7 
day” book? The Boston library says one 
year; Detroit, three months. Cleveland has 
no “7 day” books. Minneapolis has no fixed 
time, the popularity of the book determin- 
ing it, never for longer than a year. We 
have no “7 day” books outside of fiction, 
but we have a small printed label, “This 
book cannot be renewed,” which we paste 
on the inside cover of the more popular 
classed books, thus making them available 
to more people while new. We are often 
torn between our desire to accommodate 
our patrons and our duty in enforcing the 
library rules. A good rule to make is, not 
to make rules you cannot enforce, but once 
made, enforce them strictly, thus avoiding 
any semblance of favoritism. 


FINES. 


By Miss Mabel Sterner, 
Public Library. 


“In dealing with “Every-day problems,” 


library, would think of disregarding fines? | 


Assistant, Winona | 








monotony is. broken by some one who is 
sure the stamp must have been changed for 
she always brings in her books on Friday; 
or some boy returns a book which bears 
positive evidence of having been closely 
associated with dogs and mud puddles, or 
perhaps the man who always pays a fine 
comes smiling along with his hand in his 
pocket and his remark as to “the good of 
the cause.” Or it may be the other man who 
has loaned his book and objects to paying 
for “other people’s carelessness;” then 
sometimes a conscientious but mistaken per- 
son will insist on swelling the library funds 
when nothing is owing. An every-day prob- 
lem truly, which must be considered from 
the standpoint of the general public for 
whose good library regulations as well as 
the library itself exist. 

It is true that the amounts accruing from 
fines are considerable, and are found use- 
ful—as are all funds which make their way 
into library coffers; but it is also true that 
there are those who dislike the idea of 
money transactions of any sort in connec- 
tion with free institutions such as our li- 
braries. These people would advise a sus- 
pension of the offender from library privileges 
for a time, thus not only doing away with 
money considerations, but also making failure 
to return books seem a punishable offence, 
which effect money fines do not appear to 
have, as they are generally regarded merely 
as payment for the privilege of retaining 
books longer than the specified time. 

Whether or not we would wish to under- 
take to punish these offenders and to endure 
the consequences of suspending every one who 
kept a book fifteen instead of fourteen days, 
there are many people whose sense of jus- 
tice is so strong, that in addition to fine 
paying, they insist on a self suspension as 
adequate punishment for carelessness and 
as a safeguard against future carelessness. 
It is needless to say that the people who 
would do away with fines entirely by having 
notices sent out six days before books are 
due instead of six days after do not belong 
to this class. 

Often among the children one over-due 
book means no more library books by au- 


thority of those at home, and such a depriva- 
| tion is one indeed, for it often affects those 
who of us, having.had experience in a public | 


who are just getting a taste for good read- 
ing, and who, on the other hand, are being 


There comes a day when nearly every | allured by the fascination of the street. 
book returned calls for two cents, until the 
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Since it is the payment of money that causes 











the trouble, for in many homes the pennies 
can ill be spared, special provision may be 
made for these cases if the good of the child 
is held to be of greater importance than 
rigid adherence to rule. 

Since fines seem to be the natural way 
of settling the over-due book question as 
well as the one of lost and damaged prop- 
erty it is weli to recall that the library 
belongs to the people and that they should 
be made to feel that as far as possible their 
individual interests are being considered. 

The loser of a book may be given ad- 
vantage of the library discount; the one 
who returns an injured book, which may 
be made good by binding, may be asked to 
pay only the binding price; fines may be 
charged on the card occasionally, and ever 
and always the qualities which library 
people must have in such abundance are 
to be to the fore. 

Beside the wisdom and discretion used in 
deciding, the spirit of kindliness, and the 
tact which is needed in this every-day work 
of collecting fines, a sense of humor may 
often be the saving of the situation from 
the event of demonstrating with a calendar 
that fourteen days equals two weeks, to 
patiently correcting the mistaken idea that, 
“the book was torn that way when I got it.” 

We should then be able to deal success- 
fully with our daily fines, having given 
these qualities—and others, for of added 
virtues there is never one that will not 
seem at some time a positive necessity. 


BUYING OF FOREIGN BOOKS FOR 
SMALL LIBRARIES. 


Miss Arabel Martin, Librarian, Red Wing 
Public Library. 


By 


In this day and age of library progress 
and development, when we hear so much 
along so many lines of work; our attention 
is particularly attracted when a chord is 
sounded, which we recognize at once as 
almost imperative; as comparatively un- 
tried; and as something that appeals to our 
better reasoning and to that element of our 
inner selves which yearns to make the pub- 
lic library most to all people. 

We, as librarians, study, read, think and 
strive for library extension and we endeavor 
to accomplish that end by various means. 
We serve all classes, old and young, rich 




















and poor, wise and simple, in short, we bend 
our energies to comply with every reason- 
able request or desire, that comes within 
our notice—except one—the request of the 
foreigner for a book written in his own 
tongue—tg this, many of us are obliged to 
turn a deaf ear. The writer is speaking of 
libraries or communities that have not as 
yet keenly felt the feasibility, necessity, or 
inclination to supply this demand. Possi- 
bly you say there is no demand; what do we 
do when there is no demand for travel, bi- 
ography, or some other line of desirable 
reading? We create a demand. We buy 
attractive books, put them before the peo- 
ple, call attention to them in various ways. 
In this way we have proven over and over 
that a demand may be created. 

In our enthusiasm to administer popular 
education in the broadest sense, we popu- 
larize by means of bulletins, newspapers, 
special lists, work with children, etc., etc. 
If our enthusiasm would rise one degree 
higher, and thereby stimulate us to serve 
the foreigner who has come to our land to 
make a home for himself and family, would 
it not be worth while? 

We all agree on this focal point, that one 
if not the one fundamental purpose of books, 
libraries and librarians, is to give wholesome 
pleasure. The library should be the symbol 
of pleasure, in a broad use of the term. 

Who of us in this section of the West 
have not citizens in our town or city, who 
have come from foreign countries? How 
much does our library of English mean to 
them? The bulk of the foreign born come 
to us past the age, when it is easy to acquire 
a reading knowledge of English. What 
think you of the foreign born citizen seek- 
ing, or having made a home among us, un- 
familiar with the conditions in general, un- 
able to speak or understand English, except 
enough for the street, or place of work, which 
is not necessarily much? 

What do you imagine would be the joy 
to these people, to have some desirable, 
interesting books written in the mother 
tongue? 

We consider it a part of the prime useful- 
ness of every library to help make better 
American citizens. When we recall that 
but a year or two ago, 2,000,000 people emi- 
grated from Europe and one half of them 
came to the United States; that the mass 
of these people are to become American 
citizens and should have the proper care 
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and the reasonable thoughtfulness to make 
them desirable citizens—there is something 
for someone to do. 

If the public library is an element in the 
formation of native born citizenship, why 
should it not contribute to the development 
of the foreign born citizen? 

These immigrants reach here having cost 
us nothing for education or protection. Can 
we not as librarians, library boards, and 
communities, afford to give them something 
more than the present “starvation diet?” 
Should not these people be able. to find a 
pit of wholesome reading for their recrea- 
tion, as well as we? In addition to the 
fiction indigenous to their own soil, Fiske’s 
Civil Government, Riis’ Making of an 
American, translated into their own language 
and some other books of this nature would 
be welcomed by many. 

When such books come to a life shut in 
by the limitations of factory, shop, or the 
humdrum of any daily toil, the narrow con- 
fines are forgotten and the mind expands 
to a kinship with past and future, which is 
one of the preliminary steps towards good 
citizenship, the most important factor in 
modern Civilization. 

If the word public means anything when 
prefixed to the word library, it stands for 
an institution, the privileges and usefulness 
of which are not limited, but accessible to 
all to whom it may administer in the spirit 
of absolute helpfulness. 

We do well to be proud of the privileges 
the public library freely gives, particularly 
to the poor and uneducated, but we may feel 
still prouder when we each have a collection 
of books, though small, for the intellectual 
comfort and recreation of those who look 
backward to the homeland and use the 
books as friends, and who are ofttimes 
among the taxpayers who support it. 

Those who have had wide experience in 
this work, tell us that the danger of retard- 
ing their acquisition of English need not be 
considered, also that the foreign circulation 
is an adult circulation, which is readily 
believed by us, who have had it brought to 
our notice how lamentably soon the children 
drop the parental tongue. 

When the librarian feels that there should 
be, yes must be such a collection, the next 
thing is to secure the same opinion from 
the Library directors. 

Most of us have small funds and a small 
community to deal with, also a small per 











cent of foreign speaking people—but a very 
large desire to do something for them. If 
they are Scandinavian, we want Scan- 
dinavian books; these books are not in- 
expensive, only a few adults read them; 
after they have read them there is a constant 
call for more Scandinavian books, which 
we can hardly afford to purchase. To avoid 
this difficulty, we might effect a combina- 
tion of a few libraries, recognizing tnis need 
and realizing that the funds are small, and 
with the aid of the great helper, the Library 
Commission, secure the required results. 
If four or five libraries would enter into 
a combination, each paying from $35.00 
to $50.00, these books could be purchased 
at wholesale, and made into travelling li- 
braries, by the Commission, sent out to a 
community for a few months, returned to the 
Commission at the expiration of that time 
to be exchanged for another library pur- 
chased by another community. Thus with 
an expenditure of $35.00 or $50.00, each 
community would have the use of between 
200 and 300 books instead of 40 or 60 which 
the money of one community would pur- 
chase. This can be done, of course, without 
the aid of the Commission. Someway, some- 
how, let us have the books, for the demand 
which if not always active, is latent. We 
must have more than books, however—those 
who come for them must feel the welcome 
of the room and the books, also that the 
one in charge exists for the sole purpose of 
giving those book friends to them. A 
sympathetic atmosphere will bring these 
people to our library and we should not be 
oblivious to the real value of foreign books, 
for “A library is the strengthener of all 
that is great in life, and a repeller of what 
is petty and mean.” 


WHAT MINNESOTA DOES FOR ITS 
FOREIGN CITIZENS. 


By Mrs. Karen M. Jacobson, Librarian, Min- 
nesota Public Library Commission. 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Library Association at Narragansett Pier in 
August of this year, the matter of furnishing 
foreign books through the public library was 
given a prominent place on the program. Mr. 
James Hulme Canfield, Librarian of Colum- 
bia University struck the key-note in the 














statement that “There ought to be in every 
public library at least the classics of several 
languages in order that those speaking’ 
these different tongues may appreciate our 
willingness and desire to recognize the liter- 
ature of their fatherland. This sympathetic 
temper will help bring these people to our 
libraries, and having made them its patrons 
they will find other literature that will be 
helpful to them in their new relations.” 

In Minnesota this matter of placing 
foreign books in the hands of our foreign- 
born population has not been neglected. St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Winona, Owatonna, Man- 
kato, Sleepy Eye, Litchfield, Willmar are 
serving this class of patrons, and no doubt 
other progressive libraries of the state are 
doing likewise. Recognizing that so many 
of the taxpayers of the state are of foreign 
birth, and that the adult men and women 
have been too busy as producers to give the 
time and leisure to acquiring sufficient 
knowledge of English to make the reading 
of English books a recreation, Minnesota 
through its Commission has sent out foreign 
books not only to the traveling library sta- 
tions but to the public libraries as well, 
though its zeal is considerably curtailed 
through its lack of funds. 

On the request of any traveling library 
station, six books in a foreign language are 
added to the regular traveling library of 
English books without extra charge. The 
number has to be limited to six because the 
library cases do not accommodate a larger 
number. The languages represented in our 
collection are the Norwegian, Swedish, Ger- 
man, French and Finnish. Last year we 
were obliged to refuse Home Libraries of 
foreign books only as there were so many 
applications we could not possibly supply 
the demand, and but two foreign books 
were allowed to an English Home Library 
of ten volumes. This is a source of deep 
regret as the Home Library is designed to 
meet the needs of isolated families where 
ten taxpayers can not be found to secure 
the regular traveling library station; and 
in Minnesota the foreign Home Library is 
a crying need which must be brought to the 
notice of the generous legislators of the 
state. 

As is well known, a large number of our 
English traveling libraries go to the smaller 
public libraries so it logically followed that 
traveling libraries of foreign books were 
As yet 


asked for by the public libraries. 











we have sent out only twenty-five volume 
cases which may be kept for six months 
for a fee of $1.00 out of which the Commis. 
sion pays the transportation. They may 
be renewed for another six months for ap 
additional $1.00, or 25 cents a month for 
a fewer number of months. 

The High Schools of the state offer a two 
years’ course in French and German and 
one of these modern languages at least js 
required for entrance at the State Universgj- 
ty. For the general culture of our young 
people a knowledge of these languages igs 
earnestly desired. To aid the other edy. 
cational factors of the state in bringing 
about this result, the Commission has made 
up sets of supplementary easy reading in 
French and German to be sent to the pub- 
lic library of any town that may apply. 
The fee is $1.00 to cover transportation and 
the books are sent out'in 25 volume sets 
of either language or of the two combined 
according to the request. 


SUNDAY OPENING. 


Alice A. Lamb, Librarian, Litchfield 


Public Library. 


By Mrs. 


The question of Sunday opening is one 
I am sure, of real interest to all of us. 

Litchfield has been opening on Sunday 
for but one year, so our opinions are found- 
ed perhaps more on theory than practice, 
but we are sure that we believe fully in 
Sunday opening. 

Our reasons for adopting the plan were 
that we felt our library was too valuable 
in the community to be closed one day in 
seven. We wished to afford an opportunity 
for visiting the library to those unable to 
come on week days, and to provide an at- 
tractive place for the restless boy, and the 
stranger within our gates; in a word to do 
our part toward a better observance of 
Sunday by placing our resources at the com- 
mand of all who would avail themselves 
of them. 

Books are not given out for circulation 
on Sunday, but all books and periodicals 
may be freely used. We aim to have every- 
thing accessible, and place attractive books 
on the tables to tempt the indifferent reader. 

The only objections ever offered, I think, 
to Sunday opening are expense and the pos- 
sibility of conflict with religious services. 

As the usual plan is to open in the after 
noon only,—Litchfield opens from 2:30 t0 
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-.99—the latter objection does not in many 


D:0v 
cases exist. 

In buildings having heating plants, which 
must be kept running, there is practically 
no expense for fuel or janitor service.’ The 
only expense then would be for an at- 
tendant. In some libraries the trustees 
take charge Sundays. In one town where 
this plan prevails the President tells me, 
that he considers his experience thus gained 
exceedingly helpful to him as a trustee. He 
is glad of the opportunity to acquaint him- 
self with the resources of the library and 
the needs of the patrons. 

In other towns the Women’s Clubs are will- 
ing to take charge. 

If no gratuitous service is obtainable, the 
cost of an attendant should not be large 
as no books are given out and very little 
service is required. 

All libraries that have adopted the plan 
of Sunday opening, report it as successful, 





the proper person to write a paper on li- 
brary housekeeping. As you see, I did not 
succeed, but I think I shall be able to con- 
vince her as well as the rest of you, of that 
fact before I have finished. 

I do most sincerely believe that one of 
the requisites of a successful librarian is 
a faculty for order and system, applied 
throughout all the details of library admin- 
istration; and I would not have you think 
that I attempt to do my library housekeep- 
ing without either; but my methods are of 
the simplest, and when things are once in 
order there is very little time or inclination 
left for detailed explanations as to how the 
work is done. 

The length of time it takes to keep things 
in order, rather than the work itself, is the 


| discouraging element of housekeeping, both 


and consider it almost a necessary feature | 


of the library work. 


LIBRARY HOUSE-KEEPING. 


By Miss 


Sarah E. LeCrone, Librarian, Fari- 
bault Public Library. 

If you will kindly pay very close atten- 
tion, I will endeavor to give to you a re- 
ceipt for suet pudding. 

Flour, or flour and bread crumbs, mixed. 
Suet 3 to 8 oz. Dried fruit, candied peel, 
chopped almonds, etc., varied as required. 
Sugar to taste; or, jam, marmalade, etc., 
or, sugar well saturated with lemon juice, 
egg or milk—together or separately—suf- 
ficient to mix into a thick batter. Brandy 
or wine, ground ginger, nutmeg or other 
spices as required. 

Now, I wonder how many of you could 
make a savory suet pudding by following 
the receipt just given. 

Despite the fact that the only thing on 
which my parents ever condescend to com- 
pliment me, is my ability for housekeeping, 
should you ask me for receipts of the things 
I cook, in nine cases out of ten, I should 
give you just such unsatisfactory ones as 
is this receipt for suet pudding, for I sel- 
dom measure, but just dump things in. I 
am not sure but that my library housekeep- 
ing is carried on, on much the same plan, 
and that is why I tried to persuade the 
president of this association that I was not 





in the home and the library. Some one giv- 
ing advice to a young housekeeper, among 
other things, says—‘‘Because of the difficul- 
ties of the practical, do not slight the ideal. 
Love the work you are doing, and must do, 
but when it is done, oh, train the rosevines 
over your door.” 

Excellent advice, which should certainly 
be followed, but the thing that puzzles me— 
is, where to draw the line. I do not dare to 
slight my practical housekeeping, for just 
as surely as it takes time to keep things in 
order, more time is wasted by keeping 
thingsin disorder. For instance—how much 
time and patience, one of the essential re- 
quirements of a successful librarian, are 
saved by feeling sure that the book you are ' 
looking for is in its proper place on the 
shelves, unless in circulation, that guides 
to all the material which you have in the 
circulating department on a certain sub- 
ject you are looking up, will be found 
grouped together in the proper place in 
the card catalog; that the book which con- 
tains the most valuable information needed 
is ready for circulation and not in the mend- 
ing pile in too delapidated a condition to 
send from the library—and so on. 

Now, it is a very simple matter to keep 
these things as they should be. It does not 
take any great amount of brain power, and 
is not unpleasant work if you go dbout it 
in the proper spirit. It’s just the length of 
time it takes, and the thought of one’s neg- 
lected rose-vines—necessarily neglected be- 
eause of the insufficient time left to train 
them properly—that discourages one so. 

If there happens to be here a librarian 


times; 


library; 


this finds all 


day to day; 


tive and helpful posters for her bulletin 
board; time to review the books purchased 
for the library so as to be able to give 


really intelligent reviews of their contents 


when asked to; time to work out schemes 
for getting her public to read something 
besides fiction; time—well, to sum it all 
up—time to train her rose-vines just as 
she would have them grow; if there be 
such a person here I should like very much 
to hear from you, for of course if you find 
time for all these things, you have time to 
give us a detailed account of your methods 
and just how you manage it, and I for one 
should like to take notes and willingly re- 
sign the floor to you or any other person 
ready to give advice on the subject. 


LIBRARY HOUSE-KEEPING. 
By Miss Alice Farr, Librarian, Mankato | 
Normal School Library. 
Since Miss LeCrone has had her Say, 
And told us, in the nicest way, 
Just what we ought to do and be, 
There’s nothing left for me, you see, 
Except to say, I think so, too. 
We ought to do it all, Do you? 


It is with a library as it is with a home. 
The most beautiful house with the most ele- 
gant appointments cannot make a home; it 
must be made by the people who are in it. 
So the atmosphere of the library must de- 
pend largely upon the librarian, not so much 
upon what she has as upon what she is and 


does. 

The best housekeeper is she who can ac- 
complish the best results with the least ex- 
penditure of time and money. In good house- 


who does all her own cataloging from A 
to Z; who has charge of the circulating de- 
partment and assists at the loan desk at 
who makes out the book-lists and 
selects most of the books purchased for the 
who superintends and often as- 
sists in the doing of the thousand and one 
things necessary for the orderliness and 
cleanliness of the library; and then beside 
the time needful to do the 
reading necessary to keep in touch with the 
things that are going on in the world from 
time to read the book reviews 
so as to get some intelligent idea of the 
books published from month to month; time 
to plan and carry out her plans for attrac- 














keeping four elements must figure largely: 
order, cleanliness, comfort and economy, 

To insure order in a library we must go¢ 
that the books are in their proper places 
on the shelves and standing on their feet; 
that they are whole and as clean as pos. 
sible. We must avoid an accumulation of 
useless material. A good housekeeper 
makes annual or semi-annual contributions 
to the rummage sale or the rag picker. § 9 
we must make frequent contributions to the 
waste basket or our libraries will be lumber. 
ed up with old advertising matter, out of 
date records and other things we once 
thought we might use, but find we never 
do. : 

We must be careful that all our records 
are clear and complete; that no book is 
found on the shelf that is not found also on 
the accession book, catalog and shelf list; 
that no book is withdrawn without a cor. 
responding change in all the records. 

Our work is not for the present merely, 
We cannot afford to overlook the fact that 
another will some day occupy our position 
and take up our work. I am often reminded 
of a remark that Miss Marvin once made to 
her library class. She said, “Leave your 
library every night as though you never 
expected to go back to it. Have every 
piece of work in such a condition that if you 
were to die before morning, someone else 
could step in and take up your work with- 
out confusion or loss of time.” If we keep 
this thought in mind we shall be the more 
likely to strive for orderliness in all library 
matters. 

Cleanliness must depend much upon the 
janitor, but even the best of janitors needs 
a word of suggestion and encouragement, 
especially on the subject of dusting. 

The comfort of all library patrons de 
pends largely upon that intangible thing 
we call the “atmosphere” of the library. No 
one can define it but every one can feel it. 
There is no recipe for making it but each 
of us unconsciously creates it whether we 
will or no. We create it by all we do and 
say and are. Let us then put the best of 
ourselves into the making of it. 

For the practice of economy there can be 
no hard and fast rules. We all have our 
pet economies and our. special extrava 
gances, but let us be careful lest we be- 
come “penny wise and pound foolish.” We 
cannot afford to spend valuable time in the 
use of some poor makeshift in order t0 
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avoid the purchase of a necessary tool or 
appliance. We cannot afford to let our 
pooks fall to pieces for want of the neces- 
sary help in repairing them. Library trus- 
tees are usually reasonable in meeting rea- 
sonable demands and they will readily see 
the necessity for keeping the machinery in 
good running order. 

In good housekeeping there must be econ- 
my of time as well as money. Where there 
are so many details to be attended to, where 
there is so much more to be done than we 
can ever hope to accomplish, it requires the 
exercise of much good common, sense to 
discriminate between the really essential 
things and those that may be wisely neg- 
lected. Let us be watchful, lest in our care 
for little things, we get into a rut so deep 
that we cannot view the situation broadly, 
and so lose sight of the real end of all our 
efforts. Only by thinking clearly, planning 
wisely and acting promptly can we hope 
to care for a multitude of details in an order- 
ly and systematic way that shall bring about 
the best results, be a comfort to the worker 
and pleasing to all patrons. 


TRAVELING LIBRARY ROUND TABLE. 


At the Friday afternoon session of the 
State Library Association, the traveling li- 
brary was for the first time given an im- 
portant place in the program and recognized 
as a significant feature of library work in 
Minnesota. Miss Countryman, librarian of 
the Minneapolis Public Library presided, 
and gave the following interesting account 
of the beginning of the traveling library 
system in Minnesota: 

“The first movement for traveling libraries 
began in Oxford, England, about 1890. In 
the winter of 1892, New York passed the first 
law appropriating money to start the system 
there. Minnesota took up the idea at once 
and in 1893, shortly after Mr. Dewey made 
his first report in New York, we sent cir- 
culars throughout the state setting forth 
a similar scheme in Minnesota. These cir- 
culars did not propose any legislation, but 
suggested a co-operative plan between sev- 
eral towns, each of which should give $50.00 
to buy a library and then in turn exchange 
these libraries from one to another. 

This circular did not set anything into 
motion, nor start the plan it proposed but 








it did a good deal of advertising. In 1895, 
there was a bill oefore the legislature 
establishing University Extension, and as 
there did not seem to be much show for 
library legislation, we hitched our cart to 
their wagon and asked for an appropriation 
for books in connection with University Ex- 
tension. 

That bill did not pass, but we had consider- 
able chance to lobby for traveling libraries 
and to inoculate a good many men with 
the idea. 

In 1897 we tried it again. In the mean- 
time the Women’s Federation of Clubs had 
become interested and had appointed a leg- 
islative committee to work for it. Most of 
the legislators heard from us on the sub- 
ject either directly or indirectly and it 
seemed for a time that we would surely win. 
If it had not been for Mr. Donnelly and 
Judge Hicks of Minneapolis who spoke 
of it as a most impractical proposition we 
would surely have carried the bill through. 
But these two men killed it in the lower 
house. 

Then we went to work during the next 
two years to prove its practicability in an 
experimental way. We went before the Wo- 
men’s Council of Minneapolis and asked 
them to give us books enough to start a 
few libraries in Hennepin County. Their 
response was generous, and shortly one 
dozen boxes of fifty volumes each were ready 
to start. I shall never forget the day when 
a big farmer in a buffalo overcoat came 
and got the first box and loaded it into his 
wagon, and launched the movement here in 
Minnesota. The whole dozen went out 
throughout the county and were so gladly 
received that we were encouraged to try 
it elsewhere. So a meeting of Women’s 
Clubs was called in Duluth. Miss Stearns 
of Wisconsin went with me to address them, 
and another circuit of libraries was started 
in St. Louis County. 

The clubs of Mankato and Rochester both 
did a similar thing and by the time the 
Legislature met in 1899, we were fortified by 
practical results. We placed one of our 
Hennepin County boxes in the Legislature 
and showed it to all unbelievers. One rep- 
resentative came from a little village where 
our books had circulated for a year and he 
spoke and worked for our bill with enthusi- 
asm born of knowledge. 

That year our labors were rewarded. The 
bill carried establishing a commission and 





an appropriation of $5,000.00 annually for 
two years. 

So ended the first chapter of struggle, and 
the second chapter of prosperity began. 

Miss Baldwin was made Secretary and 
only she can tell you how great the work 
has grown.” 

Miss Clara F. Baldwin, Secretary of the 
Library Commission, then told something of 
the establishment of the state system, and 
outlined the branches of traveling library 
work which have now developed in response 
to the varying needs of town and country. 
The traveling library has now been made a 
special department of the commission work 
with Mrs. Jacobson as librarian, and with- 
in the last year many new features have 
been successfuily inaugurated. 

In addition to the general traveling li- 
braries of fifty volumes each for small towns 
and villages, and those of twenty-five volumes 
each for rural communities, there are special 
juvenile libraries of twenty-five volumes 
each loaned to small public libraries whose 
book fund is limited. 

The collection of libraries for study clubs 
has grown from a small nucleus donated by 
Women’s Clubs of the larger cities until 
there are now thirty-five club libraries in 
use. 

The Commission also has a growing gen- 
eral collection to answer special calls in 
reference work. The books on education 
and psychology have a large patronage by 
the teachers of the state. 

The Home Science libraries of fifty 
volumes each on domestic economy and 
child study have been made up for the use 
of the Woman’s Auxiliaries of the Farmers’ 
Institutes. 

Home libraries of ten volumes each are 
sent to individuals in isolated communities 
where it is impossible to secure the signa- 
tures of ten taxpayers. These libraries are 
made up to suit each individual case and 
may consist of general reading matter, ju- 
venile books, or books upon some special 
subject. 

Groups of books in Norwegian, Swedish, 
French, German and Finnish languages are 
added to the regular traveling libraries 
without extra charge. There are also speci- 
al Norwegian and Swedish libraries of 
twenty-five volumes each, and libraries of 
easy reading in French and German to be 
loaned to public libraries. 
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The clearing-house for periodicals has 
done much. for the public libraries in fyrp. 
ishing missing numbers of magazines, the 
bound volumes of which are of inestimable 
value for reference. 

Letters were read from Mr. Robert Shore, 
of Rushmore, and Mrs. T. C. Collins, of Win- 
dom, on the selection of books for the tray. 
eling library. Mrs. Alice Lamb, Librarian 
of the Litchfield Public Library and Miss 
Nellie Grant, Librarian of the Spring Valley 
Public Library gave their testimony to the 
value of the traveling library as an aid to 
the small public library. A paper was read 
from Mrs. C. L. Bates of Benson, on “The 
Traveling Library in the Reading Room.” 
Mrs. G. B. McPherson, Librarian of the Still- 
water Public Library, spoke on “The Travel- 
ing Library in the County System.” Mrs, 
A. J. Harwood, of Roosevelt, sent a letter on 
“The Traveling Library in the Lumber 
Camp.” Letters were also read from Mrs, 
L. Atkinson, of Arago, and Francis O’Reilly, 
of Goodhue, on the advantages of the home 
library. Mr. Harry Pressfield, of Campbell, 
wrote of the benefits obtained from a special 
home library on printing and advertising. 


TWIN CITY LIBRARY CLUB. 


The first meeting of the season of 1906- 
07 was held with the St. Paul Public Li- 
brary on the evening of Oct. 1st. Fifty-four 
were present at the supper which was 
served inthe Knights of Columbus Hall 
just around the corner from the library. 
After supper the club adjourned to the chil- 
dren’s room of the Public Library where 
Mr. J. G. Pyle read a paper on “Anthony 
Trollope, realist.” The paper was a bDril- 
liant piece of literary criticism which de- 
lighted all lovers of Trollope, while those 
who had not known his charms resolved to 
make the acquaintance of the Warden, Mrs. 
Proudie, Lily Dale and the rest without de 
lay. 

A committee was appointed to make plans 
for holding the A. L. A. meeting in Minne- 
sofa in 1908. The committee consists of 
Miss Countryman, chairman, Mrs. H. J. 
McCaine, Mr. J. T. Gerould, Mr. H. W. Wil 
son and Miss Clara Baldwin. 

On motion, it was decided to extend an 
invitation to the Minnesota Library As 
sociation to meet in the Twin Cities in 
1907. 
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pr. Folwell introduced his successor in 
the University Library, Mr. James Thayer 
Gerould, who was cordially welcomed by 
the club and who expressed his pleasure in 
identifying himself with library work in 
Minnesota. 


BOOKS AND LIFE.* 


By Edward Asahel Birge, Ph. D., L. L. D., 
Dean of College of Letters and Science, 
University of Wisconsin. 

“The people’s university” the library has 
been called, but it would be as great a pity 
if the librarian so understood this term as 
to believe that people came to the library 
only to learn, as it would be if any went 
there who could not learn what they sought. 
That university which is a place to study 
rather than a place to live is missing its 
best possibilities, and in a similar way the 
library ought to be, first and always, a place 
to read rather than a place to study. I 
would not go so far as to say that I want to 
find it a place to “loaf,” though I might 
easily be provoked into saying so; but 
certainly it must be a place where I can 
“invite my soul’’—such a place as the world 
gives me elsewhere only in the church or 
in the silence of nature. Trade journals 
and technical works are of great use; books 
for women’s clubs are good things; the chil- 
dren’s room is a necessity; but these of 
themselves no more make a library than a 
kitchen, dining room and bedroom make a 
home. Out of such utilities as these you 
may get a boarding house, but nothing bet- 
ter; the family makes it a home. Those 
are wholly wrong who believe that standard 
books are so cheap that anyone can buy 
them, and therefore the library could con- 
ceivably get on without them. Without the 
best literature you might get a very useful 
institution, no doubt, but not a library, for 
in a library the great works of great authors 
are the soul and theirs is the spirit which 
enables the library not merely to contribute 
to the advance of the community toward 
prosperity and intelligence, but also, in some 


degree, to touch its higher life to finer 
issues. 
*Extract from President’s Address before 


Wisconsin Library Association, Feb. 21, 1906. 
Reprinted The Library Journal, May, 
1906, 


from 








FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


The Mankato Public Library has dupli- 
cate copies of volumes 69 and 70 of the 
Century, bound in half-red leather. These 
will be sent to any library in Minnesota 
which will pay the express charges. 

The Mankato Public Library has a quanti- 
ty of second-hand Library Bureau book sup- 
ports which can be disposed of at five cents 
each, and shelf-label holders at three for 
five cents. 

The volumes of the Minnesota Executive 
Documents for 1903-04 have now been bound, 
and librarians desiring to complete their 
files should make an early application to 
the Secretary of State. 

Volumes 1-24 ot the Cosmopolitan, bound 
in half-red roan are offered for sale at $35. 


- The first seven volumes of this set are scarce 


while volumes 1-2 are very difficult to obtain. 
Apply to the Commission. 


NEWS OF MINNESOTA LIBRARIES. 


Austin.—The first two numbers of the 
entertainment course for the benefit of the 
library have been well patronized. 


Barnesville—A lecture course has been un- 
dertaken by a committee of business and 
professional men and the Ladies’ Literary 
League, the proceeds to be given to the 
Public Library fund. 


Bemidji—The Crookston Lumber Com- 
pany has rented the first floor of the 
Masonic Block to be used as a reading 
and club room for-the young men who are 
employed in the mill. 


Cloquet.—The men’s reading and smoking 
room has been closed on account of insuf- 
ficient patronage. 

Fergus Falls.—The library has received a 
valuable gift consisting of twenty-four bound 
volumes of Scribner’s Monthly, and the early 
volumes of Century, from 1876 to 1888. 


Fulda.—The Library Committee has ar- 
ranged for an excellent course of entertain- 
ments for the benefit of the library. 


Hutchinson.—Senator LaFollette gave a 
lecture under the auspices of the library 
board on October ist. The entertainment 
course announced for 1906-7 is an unusually 
interesting one. 





LeRoy.—The Library Association reports 
that $500 has been raised for the 
purpose of starting a library. This sum 
will be invested in as soon as the 
rent, heating and lighting of a building can 
be provided for. The association has plan- 
ned a fine course of entertainments for the 


about 


books 


coming ‘season. 
Lindstrom.—The village council has es- 
tablished a public library, and appropriated 


$50 for its organization. The Library As- 


! 


| 





| fire department. 


sociation has turned over its property, con- | 
sisting of about one thousand volumes to | 


the library board. 

Minneapolis.—New Library stations have 
been established at Augsburg Seminary and 
in Prospect Park. 
build- 
Prof. 


Moorhead.—The Carnegie Library 
ing was dedicated on October 15th. 
F. A. Weld of the Normal School presided. 
Mr. George E. Périey spoke on the growth 
of the library movement in Moorhead, and 
Mr. L. A. Huntoon gave the report of the 
building committee. The report of Miss 
Nelle A. Olson, the librarian, showed that 
the library had been liberally patronized 
from the start. Miss Clara Baldwin, Secre- 


tary of the State Library Commission spoke 


on the work of the Commission and its re- 
lation to the public libraries in the state. 
Mr. Edwin T. Reed read an original poem, 
prepared for the occasion. Prof. Maria L. 
Sanford, of the State University, was the 
speaker of the evening and gave an ad- 
dress full of her usual vigor and inspiration. 
Her subject was “The Library in its relation 
to the community.” Mrs. S. G. Comstock, 
the president of the library board presented 
the keys of the building to Mayor Nye, who 
responded on behalf the citizens and thank- 
ed the board for their efforts. 

Red Wing.—The women of the library 
board, assisted by the librarian gave a social 
evening to the teachers at the reading room 
of the Public Library, October 5th. 

The West End reading room was opened 
Nov. ist. Three manufacturing companies of 





that locality bear the expense of rent, heat- 
ing and light. A number of books have — 
been placed on the shelves, and current 
magazines and local and St. Paul news 
papers are found on the tables. The room ~ 
is open every day from 4 to 6, and from 
7 to 9:30 p. m., and is already proving it. 
self a popular place. Twenty-five books ang 
some magazines have also been placed ip 
the city hall for the use of the men in the 
These books are to be 
renewed or exchanged from time to time, 

A lecture and entertainment course is to 
be given under the auspices of the library, 

Redwood Falls.—A course of five enter 
tainments for the benefit of the library wil] 
be put on this winter. 
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Rochester.—The Rochester Library Board 
has the distinction of being the first to 
join the State Library Association under 
the amendment passed at the Austin meet- 
ing. 

Sauk Center.—An additional $1,000 hag 
been secured from Andrew Carnegie, for the 
purpose of completing the library building, 

Thief River Falls.—The public library wag 
classified and organized by the secretary” 
of the Commission in October. 

Wells.—The Current Events Club donated 
$15 for the public library. 

Windom.—The Tourist Club at Windom 
has placed its library in the Assembly room 
at the Court House, where a reading-room 
has been opened. There is a large table 
in the room and the members of the club 
donate their magazines when they are 
through with them. The room is always 
open, and has been largely patronized by 
women from the country, who find it a 
pleasant place to wait for their husbands. © 

Winona.—The branch library in the Wash 
ington School building was open thirteen 
evenings and four afternoons in October. 

The report which follows is an encoura, 
ging one: Visitors, 834; Circulation, Jie 
véenile books, 548; Adult fiction, 58; Polish” 


books, 113; Miscellaneous, 35; Total, 7b# 











